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Arrer hot contention and fierce fray, sweet 
and profitable is it to go like Isaac, and meditate 
in the fields at eventide. Festus in pratis isa 
phrase of the ancient lyrist which has always rung 
in our ears as merrily as wedding bells: it is at 
once an invitation, a promise, and a performance 
—an invitation that no wise man may resist—a 
promise on which every experienced man will 
rely—and a performance that, to be realized, de- 
pends only upon him who puts faith in the 
promise. Festus in pratis! Happy is he who 
can leave dissension in towns, and walk forth into 
the meadows. What a cherished minion of nature 
doth he then become !—he is really, reverently 
speaking, something godlike: the zephyrs caress 
him—a thoasand winged influences prick him on 
to enjoyment—the pure spirit which mortals call 
oxygen stimulates his blood by force of irresistible 
magic, to dance with frolic healthfulness in his 
veins—the aspect of nature helps. him to under- 
stand nature’s God, and to adore with increased 
fervor Him whom he had adored before as the 
God of revelation. And this worship begets wor- 
ship; fer at each footstep, as he advances, the 
blessed earth sends up incense from her crushed 
grass; and, standing on that which veils the ruins 
of sixty centuries of mortality here below, and 
gazing upwards at the veil which hangs before 
the throne of immortality above, man confesses 
the imperishable greatness of the one, the passing 
beauty of the other, and the lessons and the hap- 
piness which he derives from both. 

And now again is the joyous season of instruc- 
tion and gladness at hand :— 


En etiam, si quis Boream horrere solebat ; 
Gaudeat : a Zephyris mollior aura venit. 


There is a breath of spring abroad, and the bo- 
som of the most ancient but ever youthful mother 
is decked with early flowers :— 


Nec fera tempestas toto tamen horret in anno 
Et tibi, crede mihi, tempora veris erunt. 


But the earth and the seasons bring enjoyments 
only to those who merit them. The mere idler 
in the fields will never experience what it is to be- 
come Festus in pratis. Recreation is for the active 
man—not for the sluggard. ‘The great original 
curse has, by immutable benevolence, been con- 
verted into a blessing for those who take the yoke 
willingly ; who, conderaned to labor, labor with 
zeal; and who neither doubt the justice of the 
universal sentence nor strive to evade it. These, 
having labored, are denied neither repose nor pure 
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pleasures ; but the idle man who is, emphatically, 
the devil's man—who, seeking to escape labor, 
labors doubly and unrequitedly in the attempt—to 
him there is no rest in relaxation: it is but a 
shifting of his burden—no procuring of enjoyment 
or instruction to his spirit. ** Qui laborat, orat,”’ 
says St. Augustin. The active Christian is the 
best servant of God, and for him are reserved the 
rewards due to good and faithful followers of their 
Master. 

How eloquently has Dr. Croly—in his recently 
published volume of sermons—how eloquently and 
how truthfully has he pictured that unhappy race 
to be found among all classes of life to whom 
much has been given, and who return nothing, 
save blank disappointment to sanguine expecta- 
tion. Even in the full light, says the graphic 
rector of St. Stephen’s Walbrook— 


even in the full light of the purest form 
of Christianity, are we not often compelled to feel 
how perversely it is resisted by the wilfulness of 
man! How vast a class exist who, misinterpreting 
an exemption from labor into a discharge from duty, 
cast life away among the triflings of the hour—who. 
returning nothing to the great ever-open treasury 
of the happiness and the wisdom of human nature 
—slaves of self-indulgence and incapable of self- 
control, feel existence only to avoid all its nobler 
uses—lavish time, talent, and opulence, in a fruit- 
less pursuit of faded pleasure ; and at length, ex- 
periencing the vanity of human things without the 
moral of the lesson, after encumbering the earth, 
disappear into a forgotten tomb. It is upon those 
that Christianity calls with an especial voice of re- 
monstrance ; that she utters a cry of stern sorrow 
in their ear; that she tells them that to escape dis- 
grace is not to achieve virtue; that grasping them 
with the strong hand of satire and sarcasm she 
would check them in their dance of death, and force 
the revellers to see the terrible partner with whom 
they are floating through the frantic festivity of the 
world. 


In these sounding phrases are well-limned, not 
merely the opulent faineant, but the languid son 
of laziness that is to be found in every rank of so- 
ciety—who hangs like a mill-stone round the neck 
of his kinsman’s prosperity—and who makes sor- 
row a permanent dweller at the paternal hearth. 
It is the object of a certain class of writers to pic- 
ture the wealthy generaily, and the aristocracy in 
particular, as the only sluggard and unproductive 
classes; but the truth is that the monopoly of 
slothfulness is very far from being confined to the 
consumere fruges nati; there are other unproduc- 
tive people besides the knights and gentlemen of 
the ‘‘ Bridal of Triermain ”’— 


Lordlings and witlings, not a few, 
Incapable of doing aught— 
Yet ill at ease with aught to do! 
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But to return to our first assertion—unspeakable 
is the pleasure of exchanging turmoil for tranquil- 
lity ; the town, made by man, for the country and 
country things created by God; controversy for 
content; the hot assertion and the fierce retort for 
the native wood-notes of our warblers wild and the 
soothing music of rippling brooks. How dark and 
lowering have been the storms which have recent- 
ly threatened—nay, assailed—both church and 
state, we need not, happily for us, pause here to 
relate. Thrice happy do we feel that we may es- 
cape from them ; and, under the frank and pleasant 
guidance of Mr. Broderip, who, 


Nourri dans le serail en connait les detours, 


go forth into the green fields to be silent, to learn, 
and to enjoy. He has a right to express his hap- 
piness who, snatched from the very thickest of a 
fray, finds himself suddenly afar from strife and 
malaria, the blue sky above him, the teeming earth 
beneath, Mr. Broderip at his side, and the Hamp- 
den controversy, the Jew bill, the swelling income 
tax, relations with Rome, and French republics, 
all for the nonce unheeded or forgotten. 

In a magic land will he find himself who, once 
opening the leaves of ‘‘ Zoological Recreations,”’ 
will yield himself to its gentle persuasion and for- 
swear polemics. The change is sudden—there is 
no reluctant following through miry ways or thorny 
paths—the author sets you down in the country 


at once: you may have been the moment before, 
like Aladdin, in the midst of a wilderness of howl- 
ing African lions; but only open gently one leaf, 
and you are in a fairer garden than was ever se- 
lected for harmonious retreat by the Bagdad bul- 


buls. The fields sparkle with gladness; the 
streams fling back in double light the light flung 
down upon them from above; the dark woody 
dells look as though they had here and there 
golden-barked trees, which, in fact, are only the 
beeches more closely kissed by the sunshine ; and 
then what harmony accompanying all !—as in truth 
there must needs be in the happy spring time— 
when we have entered upon the ten weeks’ season 
of unmatchable song which is annually vouchsafed 
to us by the loves, desires, fears, or wanton idle- 
ness of our wild and feathered choristers. 

In spring the singing birds take precedence of 
everything, save the flowers, of which they seem 
almost a part, giving interpretation to sweet incense 
by sweet song. To the forest choir, then, Mr. 
Broderip devotes his opening pages ; and as one 
who loves as deeply as he knows them, does he 
discourse of plumed harmonists, whether resident 
or migratory—of the cuckoo, who, like an incipient 
Hullah-ite, is everlastingly practising his thirds— 
of owls with whom are midnight gayety, and 
gravity at noon—and then of the loquacious and, 
as the Westminster Epilogue had it at Christmas, 
‘* semper viridisque’’ parrot—of the stately turkey, 
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and, lastly, the graceful swan, wild and tame, with 
a dissertation on May, close the first part of a vol- 
ume wherein scenery is depicted with a skilful and a 
loving hand—wherein wisdom and mirth smile 
like the ‘simplices nymphe’’ of Horace—and 
wherein all is as gay and twice as innocent as 
Etherige’s ‘‘ whole bevy of damsels—in sky, and 
pink, and flame-colored taffetas.’’ 

The leaves devoted to the singing birds—we do 
not speak it in a punning sense—are among the 
most brilliant and amusing of the book—we may 
add, among the most instructive; for there is a 
world of instruction and novelty to be found in the 
details afforded of the private and public life of the 
plumy denizens of the woods—of their manners. 
morals, costume, social relations, their character- 
istics, language, and architecture. Into these we 
can, to use the words of that rough copy of Anac- 
reon, Captain Morris, only “‘ dip and fly like swal- 
lows in a lake !”’ 

It was Voltaire or some such philosophical sei- 
olist—stealing the thought, after all, from antiquity 
—who was wont to say that man was nothing 
more than a bird without feathers. On perusing 
these pages we are occasionally inclined to say that 
a bird is a passionate man with the feathers to 
boot. The musical London world of last season 
was, if we may credit what we read, possessed of 
two singing birds—the one a southern skylark, the 
other a ‘* Swedish nightingale’’—compared with 
whom the warbling slave of the Caliph Yezed was 
but as a horned owl to a swan of Caystor. The 
public journals revealed to our breakfast circles the 
exalting rivalry carried on by these gifted daugh- 
ters of song, each “ rara quidem facie, sed rarior 
arte canendi ;”’ and daily were we told how this 
rivalry was kept warm and nourished by the re- 
spective partisans of either house. A rivalry as 
fierce and harmonious reigns in every wood where 
songsters most do congregate: there a melodious 
note of defiance is no sooner sounded than it is ac- 
cepted, repeated, and excelled, only to have note 
of acceptance made in return and with increase of 
gushing sweetness. Rival birds, indeed, have been 
known to take the challenge, and to carry on the 
tuneful contest until, of one or both, the delicate 
vessels of the lungs have burst, and the song of 
triumph has been but the hymn for the dead. But 
wonderful, and generally secure, is the organiza- 
tion of the smallest singers with the widest com- 
pass of voice. The larynx of the nightingale, 
which one would sometimes think was about to 
split asunder, is, in fact, strengthened by the use ; 


better its organ is adapted for singing ; and, though 
a poetical writer in the Bath Journal has said of 
it that— 
the nightingale sings best 
When her warm and downy breast 
Is bleeding with the thorn ; 





well fed as some fellow eastern biped whose 
stomach is larger than his girdle :— 


- Ventre minorque zona! 


| 


| yet it is matter of simple fact, that excellence with 
| the nightingale is—as it is with the striving chil- 
| dren of men—it is practice that makes perfect. 


it has wear, but not tear—the more it sings the | 
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ZOOLOGICAL 


The parental note is the natural note of the 
bird ; all power and nature of singing is thence 
derived. Deprive a fledgling of all access to the 
hearing of that note, and he will adopt the first of 
which he is permitted to be conscious. Thus, we 
have heard of a speaking thrush. Some birds 
have adopted, as far as in them lay, the sounds of 
animals ; and Gresset’s ‘* Ver vert” is a sad and 
lasting example of the facility with which certain 
birds, as well as men, learn wickedness, and have 
their manners corrupted by evil communications. 
But, whatever they learn, the birds have the best 
of it—singing never ruins them. Not so with 
Jess perfect humanity ; a good voice has been a 
passport to destruction, and there have been more 
mothers than Niobe who have had to bewail that 
their sons had turned musical. 

There is truth in many an old adage, as there 
js virtue in many an old-fashioned herb. ‘‘As the 
old bird crows, the young cock will sing,’’ stands 
good throughout all feathered nature—and beyond 
it—seeing that there is good ground for asserting 
that man owes something, too, to that instruction 
which he has bettered, and that the last chef d’eu- 
vre of melodious Mendelsohn may be traced back, 
by any one curious enough to make the inquiry, 
to the little throats that, in the childhood of crea- 
tion, had no teacher but the sovereign will, which, 
commanding harmony, so created it ! 

Whether every winged thing, whose nomencla- 
ture was fixed, in Paradise, by our great father, 
was also a thing of winged melody, is a question 
we may leave to be discussed and answered both 
affirmatively and negatively, (as they do always,) 
by the Jewish rabbis. However this may be, 
there is one bird of prey, at least, which retains a 
fulness of primeval power of song. This is the 
savage but musical hawk or faleon of Africa, 
whose song is as sweet and fascinating as its na- 
ture is fierce, and its appetite unappeasable. In 
Britain we have nothing like this; indeed, with 
us, the sweetest of our singing birds are elegant 
visitors from Italy ; and, like their human proto- 
types, who visit us about the same period, and so- 
journ with us for about the same extent of time, 
they come only for the profit to be derived from their 
sojourn. The wecelli resort hither for better food ; 
the signore for something equally moving—the 
means of procuring it. This very month, we be- 
lieve, is the month for the immigration. A few 
harbingers have already arrived, but the great 
flock has yet to come. The most costly executes 
least efficient service—the birds rid us of our de- 
vastating slugs and snails—the human singers rid 
us of nothing but our guineas. 

The more we peruse Mr. Broderip’s admirable 
book, the more we are struck with the analogy 
that may be drawn between birds and men. As 
We love foreign artists, so do we affect foreign 
birds. We do not lack very clever bullfinches ; 
and yet Germany has bullfinch seminaries at Ful- 
da, Hesse, and Waltershausen, to supply England 
with pipers of that race. A vulgar Soho bullfinch, 
that should whistle you ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” were 
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a thing for Anglo-gentility to turn up its nose at; 
but let it only come from Fulda, capable of piping 
‘*Freut euch des Lebens,” or ‘ Sie sollen ihn 
nicht haben,”’ and forthwith it is a bird that may 
fetch guineas, and pour forth its foreign sweetness 
in royal drawing-rooms. And thus it is with 
the chaffinch. Our dear native chaffinch is a love 
of a bird ; it sings like a fairy, but it woos the 
listener that it ought to command, and too often 
woos in vain. England cares nothing for the 
English chaffinch, and Germany adores it. A 
good one carried to Germany, will set whole villa- 
ges, in Thuringia, in an ecstasy of delight. The 
bird might burst its heart before an English peas- 
ant would arrest his step to heed it; while a Thu- 
ringian boor would, with an Arab-like sacrifice 
where a favorite horse is to be yielded, give his 
best cow for it. Where is the parallel? Even 
here—Dr. Wesley, one of the greatest men who 
ever set his foot on the pedal of an organ, is a fa- 
miliar and revered name in Germany. In Eng- 
land he is only known to the profession, little 
prized by it, and less known beyond it! So Miss 
Novello, who could hardly warm the fastidious- 
ness of Exeter Hall into listening to her singing 
of sacred music, rendered universal Leipsig mad 
with admiration. She went abroad to become a 
countess, instead of remaining at home to instruct 
obtusity at half a crown an hour! So Miss Ed- 
wards, under her musical name of ‘‘ Favanti,’’ en- 
thralls Trieste after some of our provincial cathe- 
dral choirs had coldly listened without being 
touched. Miss Hayes, who probably has never 
dreamed of gaining admittance into Buckingham 
palace, has shaken the Vatican itself with the 
power of her voice ; and so of others, who, being 
nothing more than native chaffinches, meet with 
neglect at home, and are taken or driven abroad, 
where the chaffinches are exchanged for cows, and 
the English songstresses are deemed worthy of 
coronets ! 

Who was the most glorious native singer of 
sacred music which England ever possessed? It 
was the niece of the Rev. Mr. Warton, who was 
the son of the Rev. Dr. Warton, erst master of 
Winchester school. But so to describe her is to 
cover her with incognito. The British vocalist 
we allude to was herself the daughter of a family 
eminent for vocal as well as general musical abili- 
ty—the Mahons of Oxford. Mrs. Salmon was a 
native chaffinch. She captivated by sweetness, 
delicacy, and variety—by exquisite ornament, and 
by a rare facility, which, while it left the judg- 
ment free, won upon the senses. No oratorio of 
her day was considered perfect unless she were 
there to interpret the sublime thonghts of Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, and Beethoven. But the foreign 
birds drove her from her ‘‘ coign of vantage ;”’ she 
became less thought of—little inquired after. Up- 
on injured pride came excessive grief, and loss of 
voice and intemperance upon both. With the 
guineas flung to Cuzzoni, in her merited destitu- 
tion, she bought bottles of wine to soak her penny 
‘loaves in; but we did not enable our own vocalist 
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to purchase even the loaf. We came in, as na- 
tional aid too often does, more in time to provide 
her with a funeral than a feast, and she died al- 
most unconsciots of the tardy help given her to 
make the last step towards the brink of the grave. 
Reading Mr. Broderip’s interesting details of our 
native singing birds reminded us of these things, 
and we could not help detailing them in return. 
Every page we turn furnishes us with something 
by way of analogy or parallel. We know, for in- 
stance, that many a singer, greatly inferior in tal- 
ent to the great niece of Dr. Warton, stole some 
of her graces, and with them caught or attracted 
provincial audiences. Men took them from trav- 
elled songstresses as original Italian graces, and 
were captivated accordingly. We find something 
akin to this in Mr. Broderip’s volume, where he 
tells that cunning anglers are wont to steal the 
tail-feathers from the common wren, in order to 
represent spring spiders wherewith to catch simple 
trout. 

We doubt if in any of our biographical dictiona- 
ries we discover the name of Eugenius Nicholas 
Egan. He was another native who has only 


found celebrity abroad. He was, perhaps, the 
most accomplished organist that ever compelled 
majestic harmony from the monster instrument. 
Barretti speaks in rapturous terms of him. This 
traveller found him at Mafra, in Portugal. He 
describes him as a perfect starveling in size and 


appearance, but as a giant with respect to genius. 
His appointment of royal organist at Mafra he 
had won over eight competitors whom the king 
had invited from Italy, Germany and Flanders. 
Egan conquered them all by the subtilty of his 
genius. Barretti says that he learned his art in 
London ; but there are, perhaps, not three indi- 
viduals in the metropolis who ever heard of him. 
He could not live in England at all ; and, with all 
his talents, we regret to say that he appears to 
have gained but an indifferent livelihood abroad. 
Barretti thus speaks of him : 


Quel ’organajo é un piccolino di statura e uno 
delle piu sparute persone ch’io m’abbia viste mai: 
ma l’ingegno che racchiude in quel suo corpicello é 
maraviglioso. Egli sha ottenuto il posto d’organ- 
ajo reale a preferenza d’otto altri provetti maestri 
d’organi che il re presenti aveva fatti venire d’Ita- 
lia, di Germania, e di Fiandra, vicendoli tutti con 
le sue sottilé ’nvenzioni......I! suo nome é Eugenio 
Nicolao Egan. Di Patria é Irlandese. I! mestie- 
ro lo imparo in Londra. La paga datagli dal re 
non ha la debita propozione co’ suoi rari talenti. 


It may be thought that we have travelled some- 
thing out of our record by noticing these matters; 
but, in themselves, they are curious; and man 
may be legitimately treated of in a paper touching 
on and discussing ‘‘ Zoological Recreations ;”’ for 
man is an animal. He has been even senatorially 
declared so to be in the old French chamber of dep- 
uties. A somewhat timid speaker, whose name 
has fallen from the tablets of our memory, once 
commenced a speech before that critical and exem- 
plary assembly with the words, ‘‘ L’homme est 


un animal !’’ Like the blushing English borough 
member, who thrice uttered the words, ‘I con- 
ceive———,"’ and then, incapable of delivering his 
ideas by expression, sat down in confusion—so the 
French speaker, having three times pronounced 
the undisputed fact, ‘‘ L’homme est un animal !” 
retired from the tribune, ashamed of his attempt. 
The attempt, however, if not witty in itself, was 
the cause of wit in others ; for a member present 
immediately arose and proposed that their honora- 
ble colleague’s speech should be printed for cireu- 
lation, with a portrait of the author annexed ! 

‘* L*homme,”’ then, *‘ est un animal!’? Manis 
an animal, indisputably; and, in treating of ani- 
mals, we may not omit to notice man. Indeed, at 
every page of the charming work before us, we 
are forcibly reminded of the similitude which ex- 
ists between many animals and man! Take the 
ortolan—that savory bird, of which a French epi- 
cure naturalist could only say of it that “ it was 
easy of digestion.” We find Mr. Broderip de- 
scribing this much-loved and high-fed bird in de- 
tails as copious as they are clever and amusing. 
A greater glutton does not exist among birds, but 
we read of his prototype, an hour or two ago, 
among men. We found him in the pages of Mr. 
Arthur’s ‘* Narrative of a Mission to the Mysore,” 
and in the person of the most pious and obese of 
Brahmans. This huge feeder, at the end of a 
large feast, groaned aloud at the suffering he ex- 
perienced from excessive thirst. ‘* Why do you 
not take some water!’’ inquired a compassionate 
bystander. ‘* Fool!’ growled the Brahman— 
‘do you think that if I had room for water, | 
would not have eat more sweetmeats ?”’ 

But both birds and men have also achieved good 
reputations from no better cause then misapprehen- 
sions of action. Poets and zoologists have wasted 
a world of rhyme and hypothesis upon the piety 
of those pretty swallows which are known, or 
which are supposed, to bury their dead ; but we 
believe this arises frem selfishness. We are afraid 
that even the robins who performed their maimed 
rites over the bodies of our lamented young friends, 
the Children in the Wood, were impelled move by 
offence conveyed to their sensations than pity for 
the victims of that wicked uncle near Norwich! 
However this may be, it is clear that the swallows 
are by no means worthy of the reputation they 
have achieved for pity or parental affection. Mr. 
Broderip shows that they will, under certain cir- 
cumstances and necessity, abandon their young to 
starvation and death in their nests; and he re- 
counts a story of the old birds, on returning to the 
nest, trying to eject the dead bodies of their little 
ones; and, not succeeding, resorting to the pro- 
cess of covering them with clay, and thus building 
them a sepulchre! But the contrivance was wor- 
thy commendation however impelled ; nor can we 
peruse any of the charming descriptions in Mr. 
Broderip’s pages without being reminded through 
these simple birds—without having brought close 


to our hearts the renewed conviction of the wis- | 





dom and benevolence of the Creator. 
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ZOOLOGICAL 


If we may credit French writers, the study of 
birds, attended with eating them, is highly stimu- 
lating to philosophy. We notice the beccaficoes 
only to remark that Father Fabbi wrote more about 
them, and eat more of them, than any man before 
or after him. And see the consequence ; he dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood before or at 
least as soon as Harvey'!—that is, Father Fabbi 
says so himself; but Folkstone need not be anx- 
ious for the reputation of her son. A Paris jour- 
nalist has also pronounced ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ to be 
a translation from the French, and Dumas will 
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to have been compelled to have recourse to the 
devil! ‘The following is Ronsard’s affected imita- 
tion of the song of the skylark :— 





Elle guindée du zephyr, 

Sublime en l’air tire et revire ; 

Et y declique un joli cris, 

Qui rit, querit, et tire lire 

Des esprits, mieux que je n’écris. 
. 


This reminds us of Ennius, when he says— 


Tum tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit ; 


probably soon be declared as the author of Hamlet! | and which has been imitated by Swift in describ- 


We despair to convey to our readers an idea of | 
the sweetness which pervades the pages devoted to | 
Due honor is done to the Ger- | 
mans for their love of these matchless songsteis. | 


the nightingales. 


We have ourselves witnessed this; we have seen 
a crowd of Bonn students hushed into silent ec- 
stasy by one nightingale, which, in 1840, used to 
make a mile of wood ring with her nightly melody. 
It is not Jong since—we believe it was in the 
same year—that the Prussian authorities, in want 
of money, ordered the trees round Cologne to be 
felled and sold. The whole ancient city of 
Agrippina was alive with terror; the trees 
abounded with nightingales which the Kolnische 
burgers adored, and they actually bought the trees 





standing, and thus preserved them for the nightin- 
gales, and the nightingale musie for Cologne! | 
But Germany has done more—it has written down | 
as well as listened. Mr. Broderip quotes Bechsten, 
the rhapsodist, as thus interpreting part of the 
song of a favorite nightingale. Hark to the note 
of Philomela !— 


7020202%02020202020202020 zirrhading. 

Hezezezezezezezezerezezezerezeze, couar ho dze hoi. 

Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai, guaiagai coricor 
dzio dzio pi. 


Of which we will only say that we hope it was 
more harmonious than it looks! 





We may balance the nightingales with the pro- 
lifie sky-larks—those multipliers who are slain an- | 
nually by thousands and tens of thousands, and | 
who never seem to suffer diminution. Some of | 
Mr. Broderip’s details would seem incredible were 
they not notorious or well authenticated. Their | 
ptocreant power is-astounding ; and were there an | 
ornithological ‘* Lex Papia Poppea,”’ the skylarks, 
of all birds, would have the best claim to profit by | 
iis enactments. What Bechsten did for the night- | 
ingales, Ronsard did for the skylarks; and we 
wonder that the fact has escaped so acute and la- | 
borious a writer as Mr. Broderip. Ronsard, the | 
“Prince of Poets” of his time, but now nearly | 
forgotten, was born a year after the battle of Pa- | 
via, as if, he says with true Gallic complacency, 
Heaven were desirous to indemnify France for the 
losses she had sustained in that battle! His pe- 
dantic quaintness may be seen in his address to his | 
mistress—** Etes vous bien ma seule estelechie ?”’ 
for an interpretation of which expression, when 
employed by Aristotle, Hermolaus Barbacus is said | 


ing some of the glories of ancient Dublin :— 


The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate, 
Dub dub a dub dub; the trumpeters follow, 
Tantara, Tantara ; while all the boys hollow! 


Before leaving our winged friends we will no- 
tice, with satisfaction, that Mr. Broderip advocates 
the cause of the much maligned cuckoo. who, we 
fear, is after all, but a sorry fellow; but he has 
his use, as may be seen in the fact of his being 
employed to regulate the balance between the in- 
sects and insect devourers; the former would be 
exterminated but for our ancient friend, who has 
has heen known, in one season, to destroy not less 
than 3,500,000 of the eggs of insectivorous birds. 
On this bird, as upon the owl, the parrot, the tur- 
key, and the swan, Mr. Broderip displays an 
amount of learning and research that might be 
envied by the author of the ‘* Mores Catholici.’’ 
Every line contains information; we can only re- 
cord the fact—not repeat the details. We may 
state, however, with regard to the much disputed 
name of the turkey, which is a Mexican bird, that 
the author suggests that, as the wattle of the bied, 
when angry, turns from red to a ¢urguoise blue, the 
latter may have something to do with it. He is 
of opinion, moreover, that the turkey was not 
known in England previous to the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., seeing that it did not figure at the en- 
thronization feast of George Neville, Archbishop of 
York ; and certainly, if it were not there, it was 
because it was not procurable. The articles at that 
famous passage of gastronomic daring reckoned by 
hundreds and thousands ; and we can assure Dr. 
Musgrave that. had the guests of his predecessors 
have lived to the present year, and remained a, ta- 


ble the whole time, there would have been more 


than enough of remains wherewith to furnish forth 
the modern banquets of contemporary enthroniza- 
tions. Among the /esser meats were four hundred 
roasted swans, and Lord Willoughby, unhappy 
man, had to carve them. We have no doubt that 
he died of it. 

Clarendon, in Wilts, was as famous for its 
swannery as it was for its Constitutions. Three 
yards or so of stone alone remain to tell the spot 
where these famous documents were framed, but 
the very memory of the swannery has disappeared. 
Salisbury people, however, know that there is vir- 
tue in the Clarendon woods to compensate for it. 
A good pheasant is not to be despised when 













































































































































* Swannes wythe haudron” are erased from the 
* Cook’s Directory.” 

Swans would appear to have a foresight of dan- 
ger denied to man; and we refer our readers to 
Mr. Broderip’s interesting pages in confirmation 
of it. We will satisfy ourselves with saying that 
all the author’s illustrative anecdotes are good in 
themselves and generally narrated with felicity : 
they remind us of many we have heard from the 
late Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, before he was 
Dean of Manchester. Even these we will not re- 
peat, because they may have already appeared in 
print ; at all events, they will not be forgotten by 
those who have formed part of a circle at a cover- 
side in Yorkshire, and who have hardly been 
aroused from wrapt attention to the good natural- 
ist’s tales of winged favorites, by the thrilling ery 
of Hark, Away! 

The second portion of Mr. Broderip’s work is 
devoted to the consideration of animals, wild, tame, 
authenticated, and fabulous: the social dog, the 
selfish cat, the jibing ape and chattering monkey, 
the old world jockoes void of tails, and the 
new world jockoes having the caudal appendage. 
To these are added a remarkably amusing and 
complete chapter upon the gentle yet majestic, 
the crafty yet philosophical, elephant—a chapter 
neither of less amusemeat nor perfection upon 
land and sea dragons, and upon those foul-smelling 
amphibious and terrestrial dragons which may 
once have been found in reality, but which now 
only linger in and render unsavory the visionary 
regions of romance. 

The real dog-fancier—by which term we mean 
the real protector of that animal, of which a 
French writer has said, “les chiens n’ont pas de 
philosophisme ; ils meurent de la mort de leur ami”’ 
—will be delighted with the pages given to the 
origin, habits, ability, in short, complete history, 
of the dog in all its varieties, from the lord of 
them all down to the turnspit. Into this we can- 
not enter ; we only notice it for the instruction of 
those who want to be guided to where full knowl- 
edge on these points may be gained ; and we con- 
fine ourselves to stating that Mr. Broderip satis- 
factorily proves the wolf to be the race from which 
the very curs, even the French roquet, may claim 
a descent of nobility. Of the instinct or reason 
of this useful and affectionate animal many amus- 
ing anecdotes are given: perhaps the best is one 
borrowed from Bewick, and which we cite for the 
gratification of our readers. The dog, which is 
the hero of the story, was left in December, 1784, 
by a smuggling vessel, near Boomer, on the coast 
of Northumberland :— 


Finding himself deserted he began to worry sheep, 
and did so much damage that he became the terror 
of the country within a circuit of twenty miles. We 
are assured that when he caught a sheep he bit a 
hole in its right side, and, after eating the tallow 
about the kidneys, left it; several of them thus lac- 
erated were found alive by the shepherds, and, be- 
ing taken proper care of, some of them recovered 
and afterwards had lambs. From his delicacy in 
this respect, the destruction he made may in some 
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measure be conceived ; as it may be supposed that 
the fat of one sheep in a day would not satisfy his 
hunger. The farmers were so much alarmed by 
his depredations that various means were used for 
his destruction ; they frequently pursued him with 
hounds, greyhounds, &c. ; but when the dogs came 
up with him he laid down on his back, as if suppli- 
cating for mercy, and in this position they never 
hurt him ; he, therefore, lay quietly taking his :est 
till the hunters approached, when he made off with- 
out being followed by the hounds, till they were 
again excited to the pursuit, which always termi- 
nated unsuccessfully. It is worthy of notice that 
he was one day pursued from Howick to upwards 
of thirty miles distance, but returned thither and 
killed sheep the same evening. His constant resi- 
dence during the day was upon a rock on the Neugh 
Hill, near Howick, where he had a view of four roads 
that approached it ; and in March, 1785, after many 
fruitless attempts, he was at last shot there. 

Now, (says Mr. Broderip,) to say nothing of 
the ruse whereby he regularly saved himself from 
his pursuers, this was very like communing with 
himself, and, as a result, taking up the best possi- 
ble position for his security under existing cireum- 
stances—a position which enabled him to baffle his 
enemies for upwards of a year. What is this, if it 
be not reason ! 


At all events, this instinct, which never deceives 
an animal, is very like that human reason which 
man exercises so often only for the furthering of 
his earthly interests. 

It is certain, too, that the instinct and memory or 
experience of dogs are seldom exercised but for 
their advantage. A few years ago we possessed a 
greyhound which was an unequalled courser, but 
which was disqualified for any and all coursing 
meetings from her inveterate habits of poaching. 
She would escape from the kennel, repair to the 
best coursing ground, start a hare, kill it, and after 
devouring what she chose of it, bury the rest, and 
repair to her well-secreted treasure when opportu- 
nity offered or appetite impelled. No punishment 
could break her of this illegal habit; and, what was 
worse, no greyhound was ever coupled to run with 
her to which she did not communicate some of her 
wild propensities and amusing cunning. 

Dogs, again, will be self-denying, or may be taught 
to be. -Captain Leon Jablonski, one of the most 
gallant among the gallant gentlemen of his country 
sojourning in England, and who is very favorably 
known to literature by his English version of the 
**Conrad Wallenrod’’ of the highly gifted poet- 
patriot Mickiewicz, lately possessed a favorite dog 
called Oscar. Under whatever degree of hunger 
Osear might be laboring he would accept no food, 
however inviting, that was offered him in the name 
of a Russian. The dog's eyes would sparkle 
at the sight of the Barmecidal banquet; but if it 
were presented to him with the words, ‘‘ Take it 
from a Russian,”’ Oscar would sigh and turn away ; 
it might be pressed upon him, but the hungry dog 
would still gravely but pertinaciously refuse, till 
the words, without any encouraging change in the 
tone of voice, “‘ Take it from a Pole,’’ would re- 
store Oscar to good humor, and he would fall te 
with alacrity at so acceptable a bidding. 
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In the chapter on dogs, Mr. Broderip could not 
well avoid a notice on the subject of hydrophobia. 
Into this he enters with brevity and skill, showing 
how it arises, how it may be detected, and how it 
may be suspected where it does not exist. Hap- 
pily it is a rare disease—more rare, perhaps, than 
is commonly suspected—seeing that it is not a spon- 
taneous, not a self-originating malady; it must be 
communicated ; and no dog can possibly have the 
disease without his having been bitten by another 
dog. Hot weather, close confinement, and no 
water, are considered sure impelling causes; these 
may render a dog savage and dangerous, but they 
cannot, of themselves, produce hydrophobia. In 
Egypt, where dogs most abound—where they are 
thoroughly neglected, cruelly ill-treated, suffer from 
heat and want, and never have food or water but 
what they procure for themselves—in Egypt hydro- 
phobia is entirely unknown. 

To Egypt and its vicinities Mr. Broderip assigns 
the family cradle of our domesticated acquaintance, 
the cat, and with every appearance of reason; our 
very tabbies have Nubian blood in them. In an- 
cient Mizraim, and, indeed, in modern Egypt, a 
great distinction of treatment was experienced by 
the canine and the feline races; the former always 
was and stil] remains an unclean animal—almost as 
impure as that ‘‘ father of dirt,’’ the hog. But, in 
the olden time especially, Egypt was the paradise 
of puss ; and when a cat died in a house the entire 
household put themselves into mourning, and showed 
their sorrow at the catastrophe by. shaving their eye- 
brows! 

The animal mechanism of this lion of the mice is 
admirably adapted to the work that the creature 
has todo. ‘The apparatus by which the claws are 
retracted and sheathed within the folds of the in- 
teguments, so that they may be unworn by ordinary 
progression and always ready for use, is a most 
beautiful consentaneous arrangement of bone, elastic 
ligament and tendon. * * * Her movable spine en- 
ables her to turn in an almost inconceivably small 
compass ; and, with the powerful muscles of the 
posterior extremities and her clutching claws, she 
is up @ tree in an instant. * * * A kitten, three 
parts grown, is very much given to the pastime of 
tormenting mice ere they kill. ‘The mouse, in its 





paroxysm of terror, leaps aloft : the cat secures the 

victim with a bound. She then remains quite quiet, 

giving the panting trembler time to recover, and | 
presently the poor mouse attempts to steal off 

gently. She suffers him to go on—he quickens his 

pace—he is near the door—you feel almost certain 

that he is safe: bounce she pitches on the wretch 

and has him secure. * * * Sometimes a cat with 

kittens will slightly cripple two or three young rats 

which she keeps under surveillance, occasionally 

turning out one for the sport and practice of herself 

and family. But a cat knows better than to pursue 

this system with a bird which she has knocked | 
down with a coup de patte; no: she kills the winged ' 
prey at once. 

In attempt to escape, and in ardor of pursuit, 
death sometimes falls upon both the fleér and the 


follower. A year or two ago, on removing a por- 
tion of wainscoting at ‘‘ The Chancellors’’—the 





then residence of Mr. John Bowyer Nicholls, on 
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the banks of the Thames, at Hammersmith—the 
skeletons of a rat and a cat were discovered. The 
rat was a short way in advance of the cat, and 
both had reached an extremity at which neither 
eould go further nor turn back. The curvature 
of the spine in the cat would seem to imply that 
she had tried to avail herself of its flexibility, but 
in vain; the intended victim and the destroyer 
died a slow and hideous death in the snare into 
which the one had been driven and the other had 
fallen. The skeleton of poor puss is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Griffiths, the well-known surgeon, 
of Montague House, Hammersmith. 

Mr. Broderip quotes various authorities to show 
or to disprove that the wild and the tame cat are 
of common origin, and that they are, in fact, one 
and the same animal. The best arguments against 
the theory are to be found in the cireumstances of 
the actual differences which exist in the two, 
which are fully detailed, and which many will deem 
conclusive. It must be remembered that many a 
so-called wild cat is nothing more than the do- 
mesticated cat, who has, like a prodigal, chosen to 
run so. We have seen many such on Goldsbrough 
Moor, in Yorkshire, among the covers of which 
rabbits abound, and there is good living for a cat 
of loose habits. But the real wild cats which we 
have seen in the woods about Alnwick Castle, in 
Northumberland, and in the covers adjacent to 
Dunkeld, near Perth, as also in those of Blair 
Atholl in the Highlands of Scotland, have much 
more of the actual tiger in them. The genuine 
wild cat, like those we have seen, is a very for 
midable animal—daring, ferocious, and of great 
strength. It springs like a tiger from covert and 
will face a man, who, however, with a good stick 
may easily master them. A child, however, op- 
posite so hungry and so predatory an opponent, 
would have no chance: for our own parts, we al- 
ways considered it discreet courage to give this 
formidable animal a wide berth when we found it 
not determined to do the same by oarselves. If 
Richard Ceeur de Lion took to his heels, as Thierry 
affirms he did, when threatened by a Sicilian 
bumpkin, a prudent, unarmed man, in these un- 
chivalrous times, may decline to contest possession 
of a forest path with an undoubted wild cat, with- 
out losing his honor in his anxiety to preserve his 
skin. 

Like all other close writers and acute research- 
ers, Mr. Broderip shivers to atoms some of the 
cherished legends which we learned in our child- 
hood, kept warm till we were men, and now love 
to tell to childhood again. But between man and 
man, inter nos, we believe that all legends, of 
whatever complexion, boast of the same origin and 
enjoy an equal paucity of reasonable foundation : 
they all come from the prolific story-tellers of the 
East. Amphitryon is but a Hindoo novel,* and 

* The origin of the classical story of tye he may 
be found narrated in Dow’s ‘‘ Hindostan.” If we remem- 
ber rightly, it is given in a note in French. It is more 
amusing than Moliére ; but it is also unfortunately less 


delicate than Plautus ; and we cannot therefore reproduce 
it. With regard to the eastern origin of the legendary’por- 
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Whittington originally from the banks of the 
Ganges. The “‘cat’’ of our city hero has been 
long proved, by dry and almost unacceptable truth, 
to have been neither the animal nor the name of a 
vessel, but the name of a particular species of 
vessel: the old name was catta. 

Does not the profound Bailey, in his edition of 
** Facciolatus and Forcellius,’’ acknowledge this 
when, under the word catta, he says :—‘‘ Videtur 
genus esse navigii, quod et Angli nos dicimus, a 
cat!’’ Did not Phillip once build a great ship, 
and how was it named! ‘ Tandem (says the eru- 
dite Aldrovandus,) caTus erat navis genus; legi- 
mus enim in annalibus Flandrie a Philippo Bur- 

undione grandem navim cati nomine edificatam 
uisse, que valli instar esse videbatur; nec preter 
rationem cum cate naves apud Gellium etiam le- 
gantur.”’ 

To this we will add that the name is by no 
means extinct. Under the word cnat, Boiste, in 
his great “‘ Dictionary,” says that it is a name 
given to vessels in the north which have but one 
deck :—** Vaisseau du N. & un pont.”” Neweas- 
tle collier vessels are still familiarly called cats ; 
and Whittington was the owner of coal mines. 

The descent of Whittington has been as much 
misrepresented as the instrument of his fortunes. 
The following extract will show this: it will also 
suggest the inquiry whether the holders and oc- 
eupiers of Whittington’s College, now standing 
near Highgate Archway, keep to the terms where- 
by they were alone to enjoy the benefits of the 
fuunder’s benevolence. It were a fine question 
for the amiable Lord John Manners to agitate ; it 
were a nicer question for all the courts of law to 
decide whether neglect of praying for the souls 
of specified persons would involve a forfeiture of 
possession ! 
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violence to their antipathies. A cat loves fish, 
but has a horror of water; but we have seen this 
horror surmounted in order to gain the fish. We 
remember seeing, at the Ecole de Natation, on the 
Seine, a very fine cat which would not only watch 
the fish as they glided past her, but did not hesi- 
tate to plunge into the rapid stream whenever she 
saw that the prey was in her reach. She went 
in with the rush of a Newfoundland dog, never 
failed in catching the fish in her mouth, and came 
out as sleek as an otter. The fish was devoured 
alive ; and, when finished, puss was ever ready 
to dash in again for more. She will doubtless be 
remembered by many who resorted to the locality 
at the same time to witness the feats in swimming 
performed there by the present Marquis of Doug- 
las and his English tutor, now some quarter of a 
century agone. 

There is more fun, without there: being an iota 
less of amusement or instruction, in the pages 
dedicated to the description and history of the 
monkey and the ape, than in any other portion of 
the book. We are glad, too, to find that Mr. 
Broderip discourages the old Monboddo theory, 
that man is so nearly connected with the monkey 
as to be one, with the simple deduction of the 
tail. The fact is, that they are more unlike and 
wider apart than Monmouth and Macedon : some- 
thing alike, but yet very different withal. These 
and other details we leave to the consideration of 
our readers, while in the mean time we give them 
a taste of the author’s quality in story-telling 
when monkeys are the heroes :— 


Jacko was permitted to make one at the dinner- 
table, where he was seated in a child’s high chair 
next to his master, and took off his glass of perry- 
and-water in the same time and measure with his 


Whittington, if we may give credit to his own! Patron. * * * One of these apricot-tarts enriched 
will, was a knight’s son, and more obliged to an) the board at a small dinner party, and was placed 
English king and prince than to any African mon-  "@atly opposite to Jacko, who occupied his usual 
arch for his riches; for when he founded Whit-| Station. ‘T’he host helped one and another to some of 
tington College, and left a maintenance for so many |this exquisite tart, but he had forgot poor Jacko, 


people, they were, as Stow records it, (for this 
maintenance,) bound to pray for the good estate of 
Richard Whittington and Alice his wife, their 
founders ; and for Sir William Whittington and 
Dame Joan his wife ; and for Sir Hugh Fitzwarren 
and Dame Molde his wife ; the fathers and moth- 
ers of the said Richard Whittington and Alice his 
wife; for King Richard IT., and Thoras of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester, special lords and pro- 
moters of the said Richard Whittington, &c. 


In conclusion, and on the subject of cats gener- 
ally, we may observe that, for the sake of indulg- 
ing their sympathies, they will occasionally do 


tion of Nees any aid history, Sir W. Gore Ouseley quotes 
the followin 
tury one Keis, the son of a poor widow of Siraf, embarked 
for India with his sole property, a cat. There he fortu- 
nately arrived at a time when the palace was so infested 
by rats and mice that they invaded the king’s food, and 
persons were employed to drive them from the royal ban- 
5 Keis uced his cat ; the noxious animals soon 
ae and magnificent rewards were bestowed on 
the adventurer of Siraf, who returned to that city, and 
afterwards, with his mother and brothers, settled in the 
island which, from him, has been named ‘ Keis,’ or ac- 
cording to the Persians, ‘ Keish.’ ” 


' 


| 





who had been devouring it with his eyes, and was 
too well-bred to make any indecorous snatch at the 
attraction, as most monkeys would have done. At 
Jast Jacko could stand it no longer: so, looking to 
the right and left, and finally fixing his eyes upon 
the guests opposite, he quietly lifted up his hand 
behind his master’s back and gave his tail such a 
tug as made the powder fly, withdrew his hand in 
an instant, and sat with a vacant expression of the 
greatest innocence. People don’t like to have their 
tails pulled. His master gave him a look, and 
Jacko gave him another, but even the eloquent ex- 
pression of Hogarth’s monkey on the offending bear’s 
back fell short of it. It said, as plainly as look could 
speak, ‘** Don’t be angry—don't thrash me—they 


rom a Persian MS. :—“In the tenth cen- | did n’t see it—I beg aon pardon, bat I must have 


a bit of that apricot-tart.’’ 
helped. 


Le Vaillant’s narrative of his travels in Africa 
has afforded Mr. Broderip some interesting and 
diverting details touching the monkey. The fol- 
lowing is among the best; and it proves that, 
however crafty the monkey, he may sometimes 
find a craftier than he :— 


He was forgiven and 
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To tear up these roots, Kees (the monkey) pur- | 
sued a very ingenious method, which afforded me | 
much amusement. He laid hold of the tuft of 
jeaves with his teeth, and, pressing his four paws 
firmly against the earth and drawing his head back- 
wards, the root generally followed. When this 
method (which required considerable force) did not 
succeed, he seized the tuft as before as close to the 
earth as he could, then throwing his heels over his 
head the root always yielded to the jerk which he 
gave it. In our marches, when he found himself 
tired, he got upon the back of one of my dogs, 
which had the complaisance to carry him for whole 
hours together. One only, that was larger and 
stronger than the rest, ought to have served him 
fur this purpose; but the cunning animal well 
knew how to avoid this drudgery. The moment 
he perceived Kees on his shoulders he remained 
motionless, and suffered the caravan to pass on 
without ever stirring from the spot. The timorous 
Kees still persisted; but as soon as he began to 
lose sight of us he was obliged to dismount, and 
both he and the dog ran with all their might to 
overtake us. For fear of being surprised, the dog 
dexterously suffered him to get before him, and 
watched him with great attention. In short, he 
had acquired an ascendency over my whole pack, 
for which he was perhaps indebted to the superi- 
ority of his instinct. 


The monkey tribe in general, and the Wande- 
rows in particular, are famed (the latter in an 
especial degree) for the guileless simplicity of 
their looks and their absolute cunning. The au- 
thor, speaking of one which used to be in the 
Zoological Society's collection, then in its infancy, 
in Braton street, says :— 





The expression of his countenance was peculiarly | 
innocent ; but he was shy, very shy, and not to be | 
approached with impunity by those who valued 
their head-gear. He would sit demurely on his} 
cross-perch, pretending to look another way, or to | 
examine a nut-shell for some remnant of kernel, till | 
a proper victim came within his reach, when down 
the pole he rushed and up he was again in the 
twinkling of an eye, leaving the bare-headed sur- 
prised one minus his hat at least, which he had the 
satisfaction of seeing undergoing a variety of meta- 
morphosis under the plastic hands of the grinuing 
ravisher. * * It was whispered—horrescimus ref- 
erentio—that he once scalped a bishop who ven-| 
tured too near, notwithstanding the caution given | 
to his lordship by another dignitary of the church, | 
and that it was some time before he could be made 
to give up, with much mouthing and chattering, 
the well-powdered wig which he had profanely | 
transferred from the bishop's head to his own. The | 
lords spiritual of the present day, with one or two | 
laudable exceptions, are safe from such sacrilege ; | 
now it would be‘ nearly as difficult to take a wig) 
off a bishop as it once was to take the breeks off a 
Highlander. , 





























The Wanderow is sagacious as well as cunning. | 
We remember, some years since, standing before | 
the large cage in the gardens of the Zoological | 
Society, witnessing the endless gambols of various | 
ecstatic members of the Simian race. To a Wande- | 
tow which eame near us we presented a very hot) 
ginger-lozenge, which he seized and bit with great 
avidity. The hot morsel, however, puzzled and | 
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annoyed him extremely: he turned it about, 
smelled it, tried his tongue on it, but remained 
dissatisfied. At length, after a look of absurdly 
profound cogitation, he rushed to a little trough 
of water which was in one corner of the cage, 
into which he plunged the lozenge and held it un- 
derneath the surface for some time: he then alter- 
nately licked and immersed it, apparently to his 
great satisfaction; and when he felt the ginger 
again ‘‘hot i’ the mouth,’’ he reverted to the 
remedy of again holding it in the water until he 
thought there had been a sufficiency of the cooling 
fluid imbibed to render the lozenge once more pal- 
atable to him. 

But we must leave our active and sprightly 
friends to gaze for a moment at the grand and 
goodly sight of elephants which Mr. Broderip has 
arranged with taste and skill for the public satis- 
faction. Every portion of his book has its attrac- 
tions and is secure of popular applause ; but none 
will prove more attractive to the scientific inquirer, 
nor gain more applause from youthful curiosity, 
than this elaborate yet dashing division of the 
‘** Zoological Recreations.”” In it we have nar- 
rated with great fidelity, and with rare abseuce of 
ostentatious display of learning on a subject on 
which the author has displayed much learning, 
the natural history, the uses, the habits, the sym- 
pathies and the antipathies of this huge yet gen- 
tle lord of brutes. We have brilliant pages of 
ancient and modern narrative touching the nature 
and the doings of this obese yet not ungrateful 
race. We see how he figured in ancient proces- 
sions and of what he is capable in modern shows. 
We read with wonder of the profuse expenditure 
lavished in the building of temporary theatres in 
which he was to perform, and where human 
brutes were to behold and applaud. We are told 
of his dancing on the tight-rope, of his writing 
Greek, of his speaking in human accents, and of 
the passions, dispositions, influences, caprices, and 
reason, by which he is now ruled and anon mis- 
led. 

The elephant resembles the great lexicographer 
in more things than in wisdom and unwieldiness. 
Dr. Johnson was able to abstain from wine alto- 
gether, but never to be moderate when he did 
take it: so old Topsell tells us in his quaint way 
that the elephant ‘ will forbeare drinke eight daies 
together, and drinke wine to drunkennesse like an 
ape."’ The same writer, translating Pliny, says: 
‘‘ Elephants live upon the fruits of plants and 
roots, and with their trunks and heads overthrow 
the tops of trees, and eat the boughs and bodies of 
them, and many times upon the leaves of trees he 
devoureth chameleons, whereby he is poisoned and 
dieth if he eat not immediately a wild olive.’’ Of 
which Mr. Broderip pertinently says, that ‘‘ the 
bane and antidote are equally credible.”’ The 
last named gentleman cites Johnston's ‘‘ Constancy 
of Nature’’ to show the lavish expenditure with 
which wealthy Romans purchased the transient 
favors of the multitude in raising structures to en- 
dure but for ‘‘a little month’’ wherein to display 
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the feats of elephants, and the fights of other ani- 
mals, including the human biped. 

The theatre of Marcus Scaurus was a temporary 
work, and the use thereof was to be scarce for one 
month; yet it had three floores, in which there 
were 300 marble pillares. ‘The lowest part of the 
theatre was all of marble, the middle was of glasse, 
and the uppermost was gilded. ‘The inferior pil- 
lares were fourty feet long, and between them were 
3,000 brazen statues. The whole theatre was so 
capacious that it would contayn 80,000 men. 


Electors were bribed in more majestic fashion 
in the olden day than they are in these our degen- 
erate times ; we question if a Jew candidate, who 
should possess granaries of Pactolus dust, would 
purchase senatorial honors under Queen Victoria 
at much above a week’s income. The Roman, 
more stupendously corrupt, staked his all for the 
public voice; and, if he lost, he was content to 
retire into obscurity, cut his own wood, and, like 
the philosophical Epictetus, have his service mod- 
estly performed by a single and a wrinkled An- 
cilla ! 

We have all heard of the instinct of the elephant 
which warns it never to trust its immense weight 
to any doubtful support. It is certainly the tri- 
umph of teaching which brings the elephant to dis- 
regard this instinct. When we contemplate this 
huge monster, that cannot be tempted to pass a 
wooden bridge or tread a stage till it has satisfied 
itself of its sufficient strength—in a similar situa- 
tion the fame of all biped rope-dancers, as Mr. 
Broderip remarks, fades before the nicely adjusted 
skill of the gigantic quadruped. One of the great- 
est wonders of them was, that they could mount 
up and climb against a rope ; but, more wonderful, 
that they should slide down again with their head 
downwards. This last feat is attested by Pliny. 
Suetonius, in his ** Life of Nero,’’ attests to mat- 
ters scarcely less wonderful: ‘* Ludis, quos pro 
wternitate imperii susceptos appellari mazximos vo- 
luit ex utroque ordine et sexa plerique ludicras 
partes sustinuerunt. Notissimus eques Romanus 
elephanto supersedens per catadronum decucurrit.”” 
Something like this has been exhibited in the minor 
circles of Batty and Franconi. We have seen 
elephants dance on the rope, as in Nero and Gal- 
ba’s time ; but we have lacked the remainder of 
the exciting spectacle—we have never been gratified 
by beholding Sir Robert Peel or Lord Palmerston 
on their backs! But, as Mr. Broderip tells us, 
the crowning exhibition of all is to be found re- 
corded in Pliny. Four elephants, we are informed, 
advancing along ropes, bore in litters other elephants 
personating that interesting situation in which the 
Roman ladies were wont to call upon Juno Lucina. 
Mr. Broderip cites, as a modern feat comparable 
to this, which we can hardly allow it to be, though 
not void of the marvellous, that exhibited at the 
marriage of the King of France's brother, in the 
thirteenth century, when a man rode on horseback 
along a rope. Whether the horse was shod “‘ with 
felt,’ says the author, does not appear. Who 
doubts, says Gay— 





Who doubts that elephants are found 


For science and for sense renowned? 
= « a e . a 


How they by travel understand 

The language of another land. 

Let those who question this report 

To Pliny’s ancient page resort. 

How learned was that sagacious breed : 
Who now (like them) the Greek can read! 


The passage in Pliny, alluded to by Gay, will 
be found in lib. viii., ¢. 3, of his ** Natural His- 
tory,’’ wherein we are told that Mutianus, who was 
so far a Latin sort of Whittington that he bore the 
honers of the consulate three times, declared that 
there was one who had positively learned Greek, 
and could write in that language the phrase which 
Pliny thus renders in Latin :—*‘Ipse ego hac 
scripsi, et spolia Celtica dicavi.”” As there never 
was a wonderful story ~vhich might not be capped 
by one crammed still more full of horrors, so may 
this. The man who professed that he had climbed 
up to the moon and driven a nail through it, found 
another traveller who had been to the other side 
of the same moon and clinched that very nail—so 
do we meet in Pliny with wonder outdoing won- 
der. ‘* This is known for certain, (says he, in 
Philemon Holland’s version of the ‘ Naturalist,’) 
that upon a time there was an elephant among the 
rest, not so good of capacity to take out his lessons, 
and learn that which was taught him; and, being 
beaten and beaten again for that blockish and dull 
head of his, was found studying and conning those 
feats in the night which he had been learning in 
the day-time.”’ 

Pliny does not go so far as to say that the ele- 
phants of his and preceding ages carried their 
accomplishments so far as to actually speak! It 
was left for a more modern writer to effect this. 
Mr. Broderip shall tell the story; his authority is 
Acosta :— 


He tells us that at Cochin there was an elephant 
that worked with human skill and dexterity. He 
had one day done a good day’s work, in the course 
of which he had made more than ordinary exertions 
and he was fatigued ; when the governor of the port 
decreed that he should assist in launching a vessel. 
To the astonishment of those who knew the willing- 
ness and docility of the good-natured beast, the gov- 
ernor’s order was met by the most cool disregard 
on the part of the overwrought elephant. Caresses 
and threats were resorted to without the slightest 
effect, when the governor, as a last resource, elevat- 
ing his voice, commanded him to execute the task 
in the name of the King of Portugal. This appeal 
to the elephant’s loyalty was not made in vain. To 
the joy and surprise of the bystanders, he answered, 
**T will! I will !”’—and immediately applied himself 
to his task, which he performed to the satisfaction 
of all. Nor is this the only instance on record of 
the speechifying power of the elephant ; though the 
other speeches are in the same laconic style. 


Doubtless they are, and in the same Malabar 
dialect. We can understand an elephant declaring 
in this dialect, ‘‘I will! I will!” for he bas noth- 
ing to do but scream ‘* Hoo! hoo!”’ which is good 
Cochinese for the affirmative, and which, r-oreover, 
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he is in the habit of repeating in every country, 
every day, and under all circumstances, perhaps a 
thousand times in twenty-four hours. It had been 
something, indeed, had the elephant spoken good 
English, like that wonderful horse of Lord John 
Russell’s, in the year 3924; and which, according 
to Theodore Hook—who gives the history of that 
eventful period with a prophetic pen—on being re- 
quested by his master to come and be saddled, 
peremptorily declared to Lord John that ‘* he would 
see him hanged first !”’ 

Of perfect training turned to various purposes, 
the good Bishop Heber mentions a horrible instance. 
It appears that a mohout, or keeper, who had been 
offended by the loose tongue of a scolding woman, 
gave a private signal to the elephant which, in 
obedience, instantly killed her; the sign, however, 
was observed and understood by others, and the 
mohout was executed for the deed. Another in- 
stance is cited by Tavernier, who, when travelling 
with the mogul’s Mahomedan army, was for a time 
lost in wonder at observing that the elephants, in 
their progress, seized the idols that stood before 
the pagodas and dashed them to pieces, to the pious 
horror and discomfiture of the Hindoos. Of course, 
this arose from no religious sentiment in the caout- 
choue bosom of the elephants ; these simply obeyed 
the secret signals of their Islam keepers, who took 
joy in making them the instruments of destroying 
the symbols of faith, which faith and symbols were 
equally odious to them. 

The ever quaint Topsell, however, maintains 
their innate sense of piety, and cites the ancients to 
prove it. An American writer has spoken of a 
young lady who possessed a tame oyster which 
followed her about from motives of attachment. 
Grant the force of love in an oyster, and we may 
not be nice in crediting instances of the strength 
of religion in an elephant—a rough and heathenish 
religion of ecourse—but we need not be particular 
as to the quality. Hear what Topsell says :— 


They have also a kinde of religion, for they wor- 
shippe, reverence, and observe the course of the 
sunne, moone, and stares; for when the moone 
shineth they goe to the waters wherein she is appa- 
rent, and when the same ariseth they salute and 
reverence her face; and it is observed in Ethiopia 
that, when the moone is changed until her prime 
and appearance, these beastes, from a secret motive 
of nature, take boughes from off the trees they feede 
upon, and first of all lift them up to heaven and then 
looke upon the moone, which they doe many times 
together, as it were in supplication to her. In like 
manner they reverence the sunne rysing, holding up 
their tranke or hand to heaven in congratulation of 
his rysing. * * * Juba was wont to say that 
this beaste was acceptable to those gods which ruled 
sea and Jand, because of their reverence to sanne 
and moone; and, therefore, Ptolemus Philopater 
offered four elephants in a sacrifice, (to recover the 
quietnesse of his mynde,) thinking that the gods 
would have been well pleased therewith; but find- 
ing that his fearful visiones and dreames departed 
not from him, but rather that his disquietnesse in- 
creased—fearing that the gods were angry with him 
for that action—he made four elephantes of brasse, 
and dedicated them to the sunne, that so, by this 





| of Plutus on the steps of the temple of AZsculapius, 
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deede, he might purchase pardon tor the former 
offence. This religion of theirs also appeareth be- 
fore their deathe ; for when they feele any mortale 
woundes, or other natural signes of their latter ende, 
either they take up the dust or else some greene 
herbe, and lift it up to heaven in token of their in- 
nocency and imploration of their own weakenes ; and 
in like manner doe they when they eate any herbe, 
by natural instinct, to cure their diseases—first they 
lift it up to the heavens (as it were to pray for a 
divine blessing upon it) and then devoure it. 





We do not know which is the most to be ad- 
mired—the religion of the elephant or the simplicity 
of the writer who puts faith in his own account? 
We give more credit to their acts of vengeance than 
to their acts of piety; and, with a brief anecdote 
of the former, we shall conclude our discussion on 
the subject of the ‘* kynge of beastes :’’ 


The beleaguered city of Phurtpore had for a Jong 
time been pressed by the British army, attended by 
its host of camp-followers and attendants. [To 
eight thousand fighting men there were eighty 
thousand followers.] The hot season approached 
and the dry burning winds were at hand; as they 
prevailed, every tank and every pond was dried up, 
and the enormous multitude of human beings and 
cattle were thrown upon the wells alone for their 
supply of water. The scene of confusion at these 
points of attraction may be better imagined than 
described. Two elephant drivers with their beasts 
were at one of these wells together, and when the 
usual struggle and confusion amid a war of words 
were at their height, one of the elephants, which 
was remarkably large and strong, snatched from the 
smaller and weaker one the bucket with which his 
master had provided him, and which he carried at 
his trunk’s end. Loud and long was the squabble 
between the keepers. ‘The little elephant quietly 
watched ‘his opportunity, and, when his gigantic 
aggressor was standing with his side to the well, 
retired a few steps, and then making a rush came 
with his head full butt against his antagonist’s side 
and tumbled him in! 


We now arrive with regret at the concluding 
portion of this instructive volume. We have hith- 
erto been rendered familiar with the bright and 
winged creatures of the sky—we have glanced 
downwards into the floods—and we have courted 
intellectual intercourse with the intelligent animals 
that roam the earth: we now enter a different 
region, and our familiarity now is with dragons of 
ancient and modern times—dragons of the marsh 
and dragons of the sea—dragons of the land and 
dragons of the sky, or what were, at least, called 
so till the winged monster was proved by the acute 
eye of modern science to belong to, and to be one 
of, the great age of reptiles when England lay, 
as it were, beneath a vertical sun—when all was 
gigantic and monstrous—when the living things 
were miracles of size and their vegetable food mir- 
acles of composition; and with all whom we 
maintain now that constant species of communica- 
tion which is said to breed contempt. Wonderful 
are the things of which we here read, and alter- 
nately doubt and believe. We listen to tales of 
beneficient dragons which licked the sealed eyes 

















































































































































and which cured the god of his blindness———— 
almost ; only he died before the cure was com- 
pleted, and on which we say that Chiselden was 
worth a dozen such dragons ; fur he did not stop 
short of performance, and he restored vision to 
sightless balls before his own were rendered vision- 
sess by death.* Certainly, it must needs be con- 
fessed that, in some of these accounts, the nar- 
rators go to unaccountable lengths. One, for in- 
stance, gravely assures us that there was a huge 
reptile of the dragon brood whose lair was at Macra, 
near Jordan, and that he measured a full acre in 
length, boasting of a bulk beside, of such rotundity 
other than Ciceronian that, if he lay between two 
men on horseback, neither cavalier could behold 
the other! We smile in mixed doubt and com- 
passion ; but when we see reproduced before us 
the bones of that antediluvian friend of the good 
Dean of Westminster, the Icthyosaurus, and when 
we see that the eye of that ancient and venerable 
reptile was bigger than a man’s head—and almost 
as sagacious, so cunningly was it contrived—we 
hardly know what we may not believe—how far 
confidence may be extended—or whither our good 
will may be carried before we permit mistrust to 
live. In proof of the length to which dragons are 
extended in their biographic tales, we are told of 
the intestine of one which was to be seen in Con- 
stantinople ; this intestine was one hundred and 
twenty feet long, and had written on it, in letters 
of gold, the whole of the ‘‘ Tliad’’ and ‘* Odyssey.”’ 
This we can in part credit, but the length of the 
entrail says little for the height or length of the 
animal. Man, who is confined to the limit of a 
fathom and a fraction, has more yards of intestine 
than we care to name: suffice it to say ‘that it is, 
with certain adjuncts, longer than that of the By- 
zantine dragon, but less illustrious. The song 
of the blind old man of Chios Isle is written upon 
our brain—the less noble portion of our being has 
carried the works, not of Homer, but of Ude and 
his much-renowned brethren, whose names shall 
live forever in the fatty immortality of the ‘‘ Al- 
manach des Gourmands.”’ 

We confess, however, our inability to peruse 
some of the accounts of these antediluvian mon- 
sters without a degree of scepticism. The drag- 
ons of Spenser and Bunyan we can hardly believe 
to have had more foundation in existence than 
those slain respectively by Sir Bevis of Hampton, 
the redoubtable Guy, Earl of Warwick (par 
parenthese—we have little faith in the bone of the 
famous dun cow which the curious may see in 
Redcliffe Church, Bristol)—and divers of the stal- 
wart seven champions of Christendom. All such 
hypothetical reptiles as these were, at all events, 
devoured by ‘* Moore, of Moore-hall,”’ and the far- 
famed ballad of the Dragon of Wantley did for 
dracophobia and dragon-belief what Don Quixote 
did for fabulous chivalry—it put an extinguisher 

* Since the miracle performed by the err ag! pore 
of God, and recorzed in the ninth chapter of St. John, no 
person born blind was restored to sight until the year 1728, 


when Dr. Chiselden effected it, under God, by a surgical 
operation, 
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on all preéxistent ideas on the subject and brought 
men back to be satisfied with the horrible things 
of the earth, instead of raking for greater horrors 
among the supernatural. Still there were giants 
of this order upon the terrrestial sphere and in the 
old time before our fathers. The Very Reverend 
the Dean of Westminster (Dr. Buckland) is an 
authority on this question that may not be gainsayed, 
In the diminutive reptiles of our own era he only 
sees the puny descendants of once huge monsters— 
monsters whose remains he has unearthed and put 
together—whose food he has discovered, and 
whose habits he has described, as if he himself had 
lived longer among them than he has resided 
under the shadow of the Abbey Church of West- 
minster. Of the Ichthyosaur and of his fearful 
cousin the Plesiosaur we have as little doubt as 
we have of the existence of Oliver Cromwell. In 
allusion to the latter, (not to the regicide, but to 
the second of the above-named beasts,) Mr. Brod- 
erip observes, their appellation was legion. To 
say nothing of the bones which testify to their 
numbers, the petrified remains of their digested 
food put the question of their numerical force out 
of doubt :— 


On the shore at Lyme Regis (says Dr. Buck- 
land) these coprolites are so abundant that they lie 
like potatoes scattered in the erat Still more 
common are they in the lias of the estuary of the 
Severn, where they are similarly disposed in strata 
of many miles in extent, and mixed so abundantly 
with teeth and rolled fragments of the bones of 
reptiles and fishes as to show that this region, hav- 
ing been the bottom of an ancient sea, was, for a 
long period, the receptacle of the bones and the 
fecal remains of its inhabitants. The occurrence 
of coprolites is not, however, peculiar to the places 
just above mentioned : they are found in greater or 
less abundance throughout the lias of England: 
they also occur in strata of all ages that contain the 
remains of carnivorous reptiles, and have been 
recognized in many and distant climates both of 
Europe and America. 


Whatever terrors these monsters may have 
flung over their human contemporaries, their pos- 
session has been, in many instances, of singular 
advantage to the men of later days. Thus we 


are told of the mosasaur, which was, or is, in the © 
collection at Paris, having been given up by the ~ 
dean and chapter of Maestricht, to a Freneh army 


besieging that ancient and humid city. In the 
siege, says Mr. Broderip, ‘‘ fortunate was the in- 
habitant whose dwelling lay near the place where 
the head of the mosasaur wag deposited ; for the 
story goes that, to prevent the possibility of injury 
to a prize which the besiegers were determined 
to possess, the French cannoneers were enjoined 
not to point their artillery towards that part of the 
city which held the remains of the grand sea-drag- 
on.”? Happy privilege of greatness and celebrity ! 
The mosasaur thus enjoyed an honor and immuni- 


ty which assailing armies have only granted to j 


Pindar,* to Pieus Mirandola, and to that very un- 


* Forbear to burn this house ; it was the dwelling of 
Pindar”—was the injunction of Alexander when at 
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interesting personage—the imperial Archduchess 
Maria Louisa ! 

We advert to the greatest and most fearful of 
all the monsters that ante diluvium were wont to 
growl their fierce loves in our smoking marshes, 
or carry on their hardly more fierce feuds under 
the cover of our once hot Sussex jungles, or in the 
waters of our northern, yet, of old, tropical seas. 
We allude to the megalosaurus, who was first 
made to renew his intimacy with modern man by 
the learned Dr. Buckland, ** who first founded this 
extraordinary genus on specimens discovered in 
the volitic slate of Stonesfield, near Oxford.”’” The 
iguaodon, with its eye bigger than a man’s head, 
and its tail as long as St. Martin’s steeple, hides its 
diminished form in presence of the destructive pow- 
ers and the huge presence of the megalosaurus. It 
is supposed that this ** slashing destroyer,”’ as Mr. 
Broderip Homerically calls him, helped to keep 
down the great herbivorous iguaodon, and the yet 
smaller animals of the tribe. The struggle between 
the herbivorous and carnivorous Titans must have 

een a terrible realization of that “tug of war’’ 
which was said ever to ensue when Greek met 
Greek. 

To those who are curious in matters which 
make the system shudder, we recommend a peru- 
sal of Dr. Buckland, when treating on the offen- 
sive and defensive weapons of this monster, whose 
teeth alone present a combination of mechanical 
coutrivances analogous to those which are adopted 
in the construction of the knife, the sabre, and the 
saw. Into these matters we will only briefly en- 
ter for a single purpose. It has been asked, 
* How is this ingenuity in the formation of cruel 
instruments, expressly formed for inflicting pain, 
and dealing destruction and death, reconcilable 
with the merey attributed to the Creator, who 
manifests, in the structure of the lowest of his 
creatures, the best adaptations to its wants and 
pleasures?’? Hear a portion, at least, of Dr. 
Buckland’s reply : 

The law of universal mortality being the estab- 
lished condition on which it has pleased the Crea- 
tor to give being to every creature upon earth, 
it is a dispensation of kindness to make the end of 
life to each individual as easy as possible. The 
most easy death is, proverbially, that which is the 
least expected ; and though, for moral reasons pe- 
culiar to our own species, we deprecate the sudden 
termination of our mortal life, yet, in the case of 
every inferior animal, such a termination of exist- 
ence is obviously the most desirable. The pains 
of sickness and decrepitude of age are the usual 
precursors of death, resulting from gradual decay. 
These, in the human race alone, are susceptible of 
alleviation from internal sources of hope and conso- 
Thebes, and of the Lacedemonians when ravaging Beo- 
ua. At the siege of Vienna, under Napoleon, the French 
artillery were instructed especially to spare the greater 
part of the city in which his fature bride resided. A com- 
pliment, simifar in its nature, was once paid to Picus Mi- 
— sage, of whom Hercules Strozzie says, in his 

“ Joannes jacet hic Mirandola: cetera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes !” 
We believe that the Tagus, Ganges, and Antipodes, 


are equally ignorant of the “twelve books of magic,” 
which the world owes to Mirandola. , 
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lation, and give exercise to some of the highest char- 
ities and most tender sympathies of humanity. But 
throughout the whole creation of inferior animals, 
no such sympathies exist. There is no affection 
nor regard for the feeble and aged—no alleviating 
care to relieve the sick; and the extension of life 
pone the lingering stages of decay and old age 
would, to each individual, be a scene of protracted 
misery. Under such a system, the natural world 
would present a mass of daily suffering, bearing a 
large proportion to the total amount of animal enjoy- 
ment. By the existing dispensations of sudden de- 
struction and rapid succession, the feeble and disabled 
are speedily relieved from suffering, and the worldis, 
at all times, crowded with myriads of sentient and 
happy beings ; and though to many individuals their 
allotted share of life is often short, it is usually a pe- 
riod of uninterrupted gratification ; whilst the mo- 
mentary pain of sudden and unexpected death is an 
evil infinitely small in comparison with the enjoy 
ments of which it is the termination. 


At this point we must leave Mr. Broderip, 
whose acquaintance will doubtless be cultivated by 
our readers from the first knowledge they gain of 
him through our introduction ; and more intimate 
intercourse with whom will only tend to confirm 
the soundness of our judgment in pronouncing on 
his merits. 





From the Church of England Quarterly Review. 


Literary and Historical Memorials of London. By 
J. Heneace Jesse. Two Volumes. London: 
Bentley. 1847. 

Every man is in his heart an antiquarian. The 
bygone has a charm for the million which they 
find not in the present. Many who care not for 
memorials of Memphis or Babylon have itching 
ears for the history of Whitehall or even White- 
chapel, whose melancholy mount might attract 
pilgrims who would not turn a turf to fathom the 
yet buried mysteries of the pyramids. Could we 
but identify the trysting places of the Master of 
Ravenswood—the most sublime because the most 
poetical of the great wizard’s conceptions—and the 
fair but feeble-purposed Lucy Ashton, the ruined 
fountain would have more pilgrims than ever drank 
of holy well or bowed at shrine of saint. Indeed, 
without presuming to trace or analyze the feeling, 
we may venture to affirm that there is, in the hu- 
man heart, among the humblest as well as the 
highest, a sentiment of respect approaching to awe 
for the monuments and memorials of olden time : 
and even when no historic value attaches to the 
spot, we cannot regard without interest, melan- 
choly though it be, the obscurest ruin in which 
creatures of like passions with ourselves—men of 
sin and sorrow—have ‘‘ lived, and moved, and had 
their being.’? Years—many and some sad years— 
have passed since, on a balmy summer’s evening, 
we made a pilgrimage to Netley Abbey—so old a 
ruin that the trees which had sprung up within its 
walls almost vied with those in the forest from 
which it seemed to have emerged. With some- 
thing like a superstitious reverence we stood in 
the old kitchen, where tradition says the abbot 





nightly walks at the head of his monks—*‘ a weak 
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invention of the enemy,’’ slyly allusive to the sup- 
posed haunt of their earthly affections—and though 
we smile at the sarcasm, we must not forget that 
if the good fathers “‘ feasted high’? within their 
walls they fed the poor who hungered without. 
We stood at the foot of the broken steps which 
led from beside the altar to the dormitory, and we 
thought of the aged feet that had ascended them— 
of the patient waiting of the care-weary to lay 
down the load of life—of the yearnings after the 
world which, in a moment of blighted ambition, dis- 


appointed affection, or wounded pride, had been cast | 


behind forever—of the “‘ pealing anthem’’ which rose 
from those gray walls on the still midnight, and, borne 
by the land-breeze to the ear of the mariner on his 
watch, told him of the God who is a ‘‘ very present 
help” to those ‘* who go down to the sea in ships 
and occupy their business in the great waters.” 
Thus it is that works of the character of that now 
on our table appeal with peculiar and unetring force 
to the popular feeling ; and, if they be executed 
with tolerable ability and research, deserve the in- 
terest which their title-pages bespeak, and con- 
stitute valuable acquisitions to our literature. The 
name of Mr. Jesse, who has established by his 
former works of a similar character a claim to the 
gratitude of the reading world, is, to use a com- 
mon phrase, a letter of recommendation to any 
production of his pen; and it was with a strong 
prejudice in his favor that we addressed ourselves 
to the perusal of this, his latest work. This 
prejudice, however, it is our duty to overrule ; 
and we will, if possible, deal with these memorials 
upon their merits. 

The book opens with “ Traditions of Hyde 
Park Corner,” the spot on which Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, in his ‘famous attempt on London, in 
1554,”’ planted his ordnance. Of Apsley House, 
which has since acquired a celebrity that casts its 
early history into the shade, we are told that it 
stands on the site of the old ranger’s lodge, and 
was built by Lord Chancellor Apsley, afterwards 
second Earl of Bathurst, about the year 1770. 
Picadilly, we hear for the first time, derives its 
name from ‘‘ Peckadilla,’’ which stood nearly on 
the site of the present Panton square, and was a 
fashionable place of amusement from the days of 
Elizabeth until nearly those of the Commonwealth. 
Carrying us with him eastward, the author points 
out the house of the late Mr. Murray, the pub- 
lisher, who (he says) informed him that it was in 
walking up and down Albemarle street that Lord 
Byron composed the greater part of the ‘ Cor- 
yair.”’ To St. James’ Church he alludes as con- 
taining the ashes of the ‘‘ celebrated footman and 
bookseller, dramatist and poet, Robert Dodsley ;”’ 
and, in the chancel, those of the miserable volup- 
tuary, William, Duke of Queensberry. 

The Green Park formerly consisted of meadows ; 
and it is to Charles IT., Mr. Jesse informs us, that 
‘* the children who fly kites and the nursery-maids 
who make love are indebted for its being converted 
into an appanage of St. James’ Palace.”” It ap- 
pears to have little interest beyond the fact of its 
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having been the scene of ‘‘a remarkable duel’ 
between Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, and 
John, Lord Hervey, arising out of some pamphlet- 
eering on the part of the latter. It was from 
Hyde Park that Charles I. desired that that 
“ugly rascal,’’ Henry Martin, should be thrust 
forth, little dreaming that the “ugly rascal” 
whom he thus rebuked should afterwards sign his 
death-warrant. ‘‘It was under the rule of the 
Puritans (we are told) that the May meetings, the 
merry sports and festive rejoicings, which were in 
the habit of taking place [awkwardly expressed by 
the way] in Hyde Park were declared to be in- 
iquitous and abominable.”’ Hyde Park appears to 
have been a fashionable drive in the days of 
Charles II. It was here that Cromwell, who 
occasionally mounted his own coach-box, once at- 
tempted to drive six Friesland horses, which, 
unaccustomed to the ‘‘ furious lashing’’ adminis- 
tered by the Protector, dashed into a gallop and 
stopped not until their driver was precipitated from 
his seat, a pistol exploding in his pocket in the 
fall. The accident, unattended by serious injury, 
produced, among others, the following pasquin- 
ade :— 


Every day and hour has shown us his power, 
And now he has shown us his art; 

His first reproach was a fall from a coach, 
And his next will be from a cart. 


Hyde Park was the scene of crime as well as 
of pastime. It was there that the duel took place 
between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, 
in which (writes Swift to Stella) ‘‘ the dog Mohun 
was killed on the spot; and, while the duke was 
over him, Mohun shortened his sword and stabbed 
him in the shoulder to the heart.”” Highway 
robberies were also frequent on this spot—Horace 
Walpole was among the victims, having been 
stopped by the ‘‘dreaded M’Lean.”” Walpole, 
writing to Sir Horace Mann, says—‘‘ There was 
a wardrobe of clothes and three and twenty purses 
found at his lodgings.”” He adds—*‘‘As I conclude 
he will suffer and wish him no ill, I don’t care to 
have his idea, and am almost single in not having 
been to see him.’’ M’Lean was hanged about two 
months after his capture. Walpole, with charac- 
teristic flippancy, notices the fact in a letter to 
Horace Mann :—*‘ Robbing is the only thing that 
goes on with any vivacity, though my friend Mr. 
M’Lean is hanged.’’ The first Sunday after his 
condemnation three thousand people went to see 
him; he fainted away twice with the heat of his 
cell. 

Passing over many pages of interest, which our 
space does not allow us more particularly to no- 
tice, we arrive at St. James’ Hotel, in Jermyn- 
street, which derives a melancholy interest from 
its having been the resting-place of Sir Walter 
Scott on his return from the Mediterranean on his 
way to Scotland. Referring to that fruitless visit 
to the continent, the author informs us in an 
original note :— 


Just before Sir Walter Scott set out for the 
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Continent, in hopes of regaining that health which 
never returned to him, he dined with the late Mr. 
Murray in Albermarle street. Mr. Murray informed 
me that for some time he joined cheerfully in con- 
versation, but suddenly a thought seemed to strike 
him and an expression of melancholy passed over 
his face. After a short pause, he said, ** It is sin- 
gular that both Fielding and Smollett should have 
died in foreign countries,’’ evidently reflecting on 
his own shattered state of health, and foreseeing 
that the fate of his two illustrious brother novelists 
would in all probability be his own. 

We are told in a note that, ‘‘ to the disgrace of 
the Scottish nation, whom he had delighted with 
his writings, honored with his genius, and en- 
riched by crowds of strangers, which flocked to 
their country to visit the scenes which his pen has 
immortalized, this great man, as is well known, 
during an election at Jedburgh, was stoned and 
actually spit at by a brutal populace.”’ 

Now, we do not know of what a Scotch mob 
may be composed, inzsmuch as we never saw one, 
but we conclude the elements of an electioneering 
rabble are pretty much the same everywhere ; and 
we cannot help thinking that our author is some- 
what less than just in charging on the Scottish 
nation at large an outbreak of a ‘‘ brutal popu- 
lace,’ maddened by the combined influence of 
political excitement and mountain dew. 

One of the most interesting portions of the work 
is that devoted to St. James’ Palace, and we re- 
gret, as much as we are surprised, that the author 
should have qualified its value by such a piece of 
ineffable twaddle as the fullowing with reference 
to the fate of Charles I. :-— 


To decapitate a monarch or to hang a demagogue 
once or twice in a century may, perhaps, be for the 
general advantage of mankind; but whether the 
beheading of Charles I. was a pious or parricidal 
act—whether it was a brutal murder or a fine 


stroke of policy—we are not here called upon to 
decide. 


Certainly not, Mr. Jesse; for the point has 
been settled long since in all right-thinking minds. 
Whatever may have been the folly or the obsti- 
nacy which provoked the feeling to which the 
monarch was sacrificed, a more cold-blooded mur- 
der was never committed. ‘‘ There can be no 
question, however ’’—and our author seems to have 
settled in his mind this truism at least—*‘ that the 
republicans ought to have had some feeling for the 
sufferings of a fallen and oppressed but once pow- 
erful monareh.’’ If anything could enhance the 
sympathy of after times in his fate, it is the hero- 
ism aud dignity with which he met it; and grace- 
fully and touchingly does our author allude to 
it:— 

On the day previous to his execution, took place 
the famous [he might have found a better word] 
and affecting interview between Charles and his 





young children, the Princess Elizabeth and the 
uke of Gloucester, the particulars of which are too | 
well known to require recapitulation. He watched 
their departure with a father’s grief, and as the 
door of his apartment was about to close them for- | 
ever from his sight, he moved hastily towards them | 
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| from the window where he was standing, and fold- 


ing them passionately in his arms again kissed and 
blessed them, and bade them farewell forever. 
The remainder of the day was passed by him in 
prayer and meditation: at night he slept calmly, 
desiring the faithful Herbert to place his pallet-bed 
on the floor by the side of his own, and the follow- 
ing morning he proceeded from the palace to the 
seaffold as calmly as if he had been walking in a 
triumphal procession. 

We live in liberal days when the question has 
been mooted—**Ought Cromwell to have a statue ?”’ 
No man in his senses can deny the statesman-like 
qualities of the Protector: his courage and the 
firmness with which he vindicated the honor and 
dignity of his country are equally beyond dispute ; 
but can the prudent management of an estate, 
from which a man has ejected the rightful lord, 
cancel or even extenuate the crime of his having 
‘* killed and taken possession?’? Cromwell knew 
this as well as any man, for the Bible with which 
he paltered had branded it upon his conscience. 

It was in the Chapel Royal of St. James’ that, 
in November, 1733, Anne, the eldest daughter of 
George II. and Queen Caroline, was married to 
the Prince of Orange, of whom our author says :— 


A man, the hideousness of whose appearance is 
said to have been only exceeded by some monster 
in a pantomine, or some ogre in a fairy tale. In 
giving him her hand, the princess seems to have 
been entirely influenced by a feminine love of power 
and rule. ‘To her mother she once observed, ‘I 
would die to-morrow to be a queen to-day ;’’ and 
when her father spoke affectionately to her of the 
ungainliness of her lover’s appearance, and told her 
that it was not yet too late to recede, ‘I would 
marry him (she said) even if he were a baboon.” 
The subsequent story of the princess and her lover 
is that of the ** Beauty and the Beast’’ over again. 
Lord Chesterfield tells us that he had as many 
‘great and good qualities’? as any of his ances- 
tors; and accordingly, notwithstanding his revolt- 
ing ugliness, the princess not only grew extremely 
fond of her husband, but is said to have been sen- 
sibly alive to his attentions to other women. 


We cannot dismiss this portion of the work 
without quoting an anecdote, which, although not 
new to us, May possess an interest for some of 
our readers, especially at this present time : 


It was in the chapel at St. James’, then styled 
the Queen’s Chapel, that James II., two days after 
the death of his brother Charles, openly insulted 
the prejudices [could Mr. Jesse find no fitter word ?} 
of his people, and infringed the sanctity of the 
laws, by publicly attending mass surrounded by 
all the insignia of royalty and the splendid para- 
phernalia of the Romish Church. He was attended 
both to and from the chapel, by the band of gentle- 
men pensioners, his life guards, several of the no- 
bility, at well as by the knights of the garter, in 
the collars of their order. It was on this occasion 
that the Duke of Norfolk, whose office it was to 
earry the sword of state, stopped short when he 
came to the door of the chapel with the evident in- 
tention of proceeding no further. James was much 
disconcerted. ‘*My lord, (he said,) your father 
would have gone further ’’—** Your majesty’s fath- 
er (replied the duke) would not have gone so far,”’ 
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We have been somewhat startled by a passage 
in that portion of the work devoted to the memo- 
rials of James street, Buckingham gate. It was 
in a house in this street, our author informs us, 
‘* that the secret interview took place between the 
great Duke of Marlborough and the celebrated 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, when the discovery of the 
disgraceful negotiations between the duke and the 
French king placed the life of the former in the 
hands of the English minister.”’ 

Mr. Jesse adduces, as his authority, the state- 
ment of Gordon, the principal of the Scots Col- 
lege, at Paris, ‘‘ who asserted that the Earl of 
Oxford, under pretence of being in the interests 
of the exiled family, got possession of the origi- 
nal letter addressed by Marlborough to the ex- 
king James II., in which he traitorously commu- 
nicated the expedition projected by the English 
government against Brest.’’ 

There is no one at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of the times of Marlborough who is not aware 
of the multitude of calumnies circulated against 
that celebrated general; and we must have better 
authority than that adduced by our author before 
we give our credence to a story which, if true, 
cancels at once the glory of his achievements and 
the gratitude of the nation for the advantages se- 
cured by them. The story, too, is utterly incon- 
sistent with the whole tenor of the duke’'s life; 
and we cannot but regret that Mr. Jesse should 
have made his volumes the vehicle of its repeti- 
tion. One thing is certain, that, with the evidence 
of the duke’s alleged crime in his hands, the Earl 
of Oxford would have been the abettor of the trea- 
son in not bringing him to the block. 

We are informed that at No. 2, in James street, 
lived Glover, the author of ‘* Leonidas ;’’ and it is 
believed that Gifford, the editor of the Quarter!y 
Review, subsequently occupied the same house. 
In King street, Westminster, ‘or in one of the 
streets which diverge from it, have lived or died 
many illustrious persons.”” Edmund Spenser took 
refuge in King street after the insurgents in Ty- 
rone’s rebellion had sacked his home at Kilcornan, 
and burned his child in it. In King street he died, 
we are told, from ‘‘ absolute want of bread.”” We 
are informed, however, that “‘the breath had 
scarcely departed from his body when the great, 
the titled, and the powerful came forward to do 
honor to his memory and to shower laurels on 
his grave. His remains were carried in state from 
King street to Westminster: the expenses of his 
funeral were defrayed by the great favorite, the 
Earl of Essex.” 

This has often been the fate of genius; and 
the old quotation, ‘‘ He asked for bread, and they 
gave him a stone,’’ is in every man’s mouth on 
such occasions. But did he ask for bread? Did 
the world know that he wanted it! Did not the 
shrinking unobtrusiveness, so often the accompani- 
ment of real genius, hide his waft and his woes 
from the world! Was there a man of all those 
who hastened to do honor to his memory who, 
had he been aware of his condition, would not 
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have done anything and everything to avert his 
fate! These questions must be satisfactorily an- 
swered before we cast the reproach in the teeth 
of those whose eagerness to do honor to the dead 
is fair presumptive evidence of their willingness to 
succor the living. 

In, or in the neighborhood of, King street would 
seem to have resided the ‘‘ beautiful and accom- 
plished actress, Mrs. Oldfield,’’ of whom our author 
states that ‘ she had grown so much in favor with 
the public that we are told Rich increased her 
salary to twenty shillings a week ;’’ whereupon 
Mr. Jesse takes occasion to remark on the mod- 
esty of a modern actress who has recently asked 
three hundred guineas—the utmost amount of 
Mrs. Oldfield’s salary in the zenith of her fame— 
for performing three nights! We believe he 
might have cited the case of a modern cantatrice 
who has been paid at a far higher rate. But 
what is that to the purpose if the public choose to 
give it' The actress, at any rate, performs her 
part of the agreement. We hear of men in a 
more dignified profession who receive a much 
higher guerdon for a few hours’ service which 
they sometimes never perform—they take the fee, 
but they do not always plead. We are aware of 
the Irish excuse that a barrister is not a bird, and 
therefore cannot be in two places at once ; but 
common honesty would dictate the return of the 
honorarium to the unlucky client who is left in 
the lurch at the eleventh hour. 

It was in this neighborhood (the Gate-house) 
that the poet Lovelace suffered imprisonment for 
his loyalty to his master, Charles I. We well re- 
member once visiting a literary man of some emi- 
nence in a prison where he was confined for debt, 
and his first greeting was a quotation from Love- 
lace :-— 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage : 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


We thank Mr. Jesse for bringing the lines to 
our remembrance. In the Gate-house died Sir 
Geofiry Hudson—a little man with a great spirit, 
as was evidenced in his celebrated duel with 
Crofts—who certainly provoked his fate if he did 
not deserve it. 

It was in the Almonry that Caxton set up the 
first printing-press which was established in Eng- 
land ; and the first book he printed was ‘* The 
Game and Play of the Chesse.”’ 

Perhaps of the many who have been put on 
their trial in Westminster Hall, the fate of none 
has more largely enlisted the sympathy of posteri- 
ty than that of him whom our author rightly des- 
ignates “the stately and high-minded Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford.”” There is so 
much of pathos and piety in the closing scene 
of that trial, that we cannot forbear to quote the 
author’s account of it: 


On the last day of his trial he was attended by 
his young children, who were allowed to stand by 
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his side at the bar. Regarding them with looks of 
deep affection, and pointing towards them, he thus 
concluded his beautiful appeal to the vast audience : 
‘My lords, I have now troubled your lordships a 
great deal longer than I should have done were it not 
for the interest of these pledges which a saint in hea- 
ven hasleft me.’’ Here his feelings overcame him, 
and compelled him to pause for a few seconds. ‘] 
should be loath, my lords—what I forfeit for my- 
self is nothing ; but I confess, that my indiscretion 
should forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. 
You will be pleased to pardon my infirmity ; some- 
thing I should have said, but I see I shall not be 
able ; and, therefore, | will leave it. And now, 
my lords, for myself I thank God I have been, by 
his good blessing towards me, taught that the afflic- 
tions of the present life are not to be compared with 
the eternal weight of glory that shall be revealed to 
us hereafter. And, my lords, even so, with all hu- 
mility and all tranquillity of mind, I do submit my- 
self clearly and freely to your judgments; and 
whether that righteous judgment shall be to life or 
to death, 


«“*Te Deum laudamus, te Deum confitemur.’ ”’ 


The sad sequel is matter of history, as are the 
details, which immediately follow, of the trial and 
condemnation of his equally unfortunate master. 

Among the lions visited by Peter the Great, 
during his sojourn in England, was Westminster 
Hall, in term time, when the area of the court 
was crowded with lawyers in their wigs and 
gowns. Peter, struck by the sight, inquired, 
‘** Who those persons could possibly be?’’ Being 
informed by Lord Carmarthen that they were all 
persons of the legal profession, he appeared to be 
greatly mystified, and at last exclaimed, ‘‘ Law- 
yers! why I have only ¢wo in all my dominions, 
and I believe I shall hang one of them the mo- 
ment | get back.’ Happy Peter ! 

Leicester square is associated with some re- 
markable names. Hogarth lived and died in the 
house now known as ‘ Sabloniere’s hotel.’’ 
Thornhill, his father-in-law, died in the same 
square, iu the same month, and in the same year. 
The house in which Hogarth died, was also the 
residence of Thaddeus Kosciusko. There, too, 
lived, during her sojourn in England, the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, respecting whom our author in- 
dulges in astrain of maudlin panegyric. We yield 
to none in our admiration of Byron’s genius, nor 
are we unmindful of the many noble and generous 
traits which graced his character ; and, therefore, 
we desire to forget his errors; and Mr. Jesse 
does ill, because he offends public morals, in re- 
minding us of them by his praises of ‘* the change- 
less affection which soothed the closing years’’ of 
the poet ; as if the connection to which he thus 
complacently alludes, had been consecrated by the 
holiest tie which can bind man to woman. Where 
was her “‘ changeless affection’? when she aban- 
doned the husband, to whom she had vowed it, 
for her gifted paramour 

We meet with an anecdote of Hogarth, in our 
author's notice of St. Martin’s lane, which is new 
to us, and may be so to some of our readers: 


At No. 103, St. Martin’s lane, lived Sir James 
CCXXI, LIVING AGE. VOL. XVIII. 17 
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Thornhill, the painter, previous to his removal to 
Leicester square, and at the back of his house he 
founded, to his credit, one of the earliest schools for 
the study of the antique. This house is connected 
with an interesting anecdote. Hogarth, then un- 
known to fame, had formed a clandestine marriage 
with the daughter of Sir James Thornhill, which 
the decorator of Windsor castle and Greenwich 
hospital was little inclined either to overlook or for- 
give. ‘They were living on bad terms together— 
the son-in-law in his poverty and the father-in-law 
in his pride—when, one morning, on entering his 
breakfast-room, he was struck by some drawings 
which he perceived on the table. ‘They were the 
first pencil-sketches of Hogarth’s immortal series 
of pictures, ‘* The Harlot’s Progress.’’ To the 
credit of Thornhill, he forgot the poverty of his son- 
in-law, in his admiration of his genius, and from 
henceforward they were reconciled. It is remark- 
able that the house in which this scene occurred 
should afterwards have been the residence of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 

The Duke of Marlborough would not appear to 
be a special favorite with our author, who reflects 
upon his parsimony in allowing his father’s re- 
mains to rest in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, without 
an appropriate monument. Generosity in pecunia- 
ry matters was certainly not a characteristic of 
the illustrious warrior. We remember an anec- 
dote to the purpose. The Earl of Peterborough 
was once surrounded, while in his carriage, and 
greatly to his annoyance, by a mob who mistook 
him for the Duke of Marlborough, and he was un- 
able to persuade them to the contrary. At length, 
as a last resource, he flung some money among 
the crowd, who, at once convinced of their error, 
dispersed. 

In connection with Russell street, Covent gar- 
den, the author gives us an account of the aposta- 
cy of Gibbon, the historian ; which, in these days, 
when such instances are of daily occurrence, may 
not be without interest. Gibbon, was, at that 
time, a student of Magdalen college, Oxford. We 
will give the circumstances as we find them in the 
beok : 


They were still the days when, in the words of 
Blackstone, ‘‘ where a person is reconciled to the 
see of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, 
the offence amounts to high treason.”’ ‘There were 
other laws, too, which condemned the priest to per- 
petual banishment, and transferred the proselyte’s 
estate to his nearest relation ; the visit, therefore, 
to Russell street was one of danger, and was paid 
with great secrecy. ‘‘ In my last excursion to Lon- 
don,”’ says Gibbon, ‘1 addressed myself to Mr. 
Lewis, a Roman Catholic bookseller in Russel! 
street, Covent garden, who recommended me to a 
priest, of whose name and order I am at present ig- 
norant. In our first interview he soon discovered 
that persuasion was needless. After sounding the 
motives and merits of my conversion, he consented 
to admit me into the pale of the church ; and, at 
his feet, on the 8th of June, 1753, 1 solemnly, 
though privately, abjured the errors of heresy. 
The seduction of an English youth of family and 
fortune was an act of as much danger as glory ; but 
he bravely overlooked the danger of which I was 
not then sufficiently informed. An elaborate con- 
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troversial epistle, approved by my direction, and 
addressed to my father, announced and justified the 
step which I had taken. My father was neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher, but his affection deplored 
the loss of an only son ; and his good sense was as- 
tonished at my strange departure from the religion 
of my country. In the first sally of passion he di- 
vulged a secret which prudence might have sup- 
pressed, and the gates of Magdalen college were 
forever shut against my return.” 


From the concluding sentence of this extract, it 
will be seen that Gibbon the elder had more hon- 
esty than the son. We know not in what sense 
the historian may understand prudence; but it is 
clear that, in embracing a new faith, he had gained 
little accession to his notions of honor; seeing 
that, but for the denunciation of his parent, he 
would have retained his academical position af- 
ter his having been disqualified for it by his adop- 
tion of a religion which it seems was incompatible 
with his connection with the university. Modern 
times, alas! have furnished us with too many in- 
stances of the like Jesuitical dishonesty. 

Mr. Jesse excuses himself from adding to the 
anecdotes he relates of Dr. Radcliffe, on the ground 
that they might offend the ‘‘ morbid prudery”’ of 
the present age. Of any participation in this 
morbid pradery we fully acquit Mr. Jesse, of the 
complacency of whose allusions to the profligacy of 
his heroes, we have given one of the many in- 
stances which have pained us in the perusal of his 
volumes. 

We had pictured to ourselves that very agreea- 
ble gossip, Pepys, as a most staid and “ proper 
gentleman,”’ until we read an extract given in the 
second volume of Mr. Jesse’s work, in which Pe- 
pys says, “‘ Knipp took us all in, and introduced 
us to Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the 
part of Celia to-day, very fine, and did it very 
well. I kissed her, and so did my wife, and a 
mighty pretty soul she is.” We presume that 
this passage in the diary occurs previously to the 

Ist of March, 1671, under which date Pepys men- 
tions this same Mrs. Nelly as “‘ an impudent com- 
edian.”’ 

Among the many valuable anecdotes with 
which, with all their blemishes, these volumes 
abound, the following is one of the most interest- 
ing. We quote the author’s words, premising 
that Thurloe was secretary to Cromwell, and sec- 
retary of state during the protectorate : 


One night the protector came privately to Thur- 
loe’s chambers, and had proceeded to some lengths 
in disclosing an affair of the utmost secrecy and im- 
portance, when, for the first time, he perceived a 
clerk asleep at his desk. This person was Mr. 
Morland (afterwards Sir Samuel Morland) the fa- 
mous mechanist, not unknown as a statesman, and at 
whose house, in Lambeth, Charles II. passed the 
first night of his restoration. * * * Cromwell, 
apprehensive that his conversation had been over- 
heard, drew his dagger, and would have despatched 
the slumberer on the spot, had not Thurloe, with 
some difficulty, prevented him, assuring him that 
his intended victim was unquestionably asleep, 


up two nights together. The nature of the secret 
interview between Cromwell and Thurloe subse- 
quently transpired, and was no less than a design 
to inveigle Charles IJ., then an exile at Bruges, 
and his young brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, into the protector’s power. It had 
been treacherously intimated to them, through the 
agency of Sir Richard Willis, that if, on a stated 
day, they would land on the coast of Sussex, they 
would be received by a body of five hundred men, 
which would be augmented the following morning 
by two thousand horse. Had they fallen into the 
snare, it seems that all three would have been 
shot immediately on reaching the shore. Mor- 
land, however, had not been asleep as was sup- 
posed by Thurloe and Cromwell ; and, through his 
means, the king and his brothers were made ac- 
quainted with the design against their lives. 


Our readers will recollect that Sir Walter Scot: 
places Roland Graeme in a similar position to that 
of Morland in a scene (we think with the Earl of 
Morton) in one of his exquisite and hitherto unri- 
valled—nay, unapproached—romances. 
We are glad to record a redeeming trait in 
the character of Henry VIII. :— 

Whatever (says our author) may have been 
the vices of I 
of having been a munificent patron of the arts. 


famous gallery formed by Prince Henry and his 
brother, Charles I. 


apartments at Whitehall, and was engaged, by an 


the interior of the palace. 
Of Elizabeth, with all her faults, one of th: 


wisest sovereigns that ever ruled our realm, our 
author informs us that— 


When she was in her sixty-seventh year, an! 


daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Lord Her 


yard— 
‘* The Herberts, every cockpit day, 
Do carry away 
The gold and glory of the day.” 


to dance’’ by a masque who personated affection. 
‘* Affection (she exclaimed bitterly)—affection « 
false !”’ 


borne a part :— 
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entertainment to which we allude, while sweet- | untimely—for he was struck down in the path of 
meats were being served (he goes on to say) a lady | duty—disappointed the anticipation of many a 


requested Colonel Pride to give her some candied 
apricots for which she had received a longing. 

he gallant colonel, we are told, instantly threw 
into her apron a conserve of wet sweetmeats with 
both his hands and stained it all over ; when, as if 
it had been the sign, Oliver catches up his napkin 
and throws it at Pride; he at him again, while all 
the table were engaged at the scuffle; the noise 
whereof made the members rise before the sweet- 
meats were set down, and believing dinner was 
done, go to this pastime of gambols, and be spec- 
tators of his higness’ frolics. 


In melancholy accordance with the reckless 
profligacy of the life of Charles II. is the follow- 
ing scene, which occurred at Whitehall one short 
week before his death. It is communicated to us 
by the author in an extract from ‘‘ Evelyn's Di- 
ary :"— 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and 
profaneness, gaming, dissoluteness, and, as it 
were, total forgetfulness of God, (it being Sunday 
evening,) which this day se’nnight I was witness 
of; the king sitting and toying with his concu- 
bines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, &c. ; 
a French boy singing love songs in that glorious 
gallery ; whilst about twenty of the great courtiers 
and other dissolute persons were at basset round a 
large table—a bank of at least 2,000/. in gold be- 
fore them—upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made reflections with astonishment. Six 
days after, all was in the dust. 


Following our author eastward we are con- 
dueted, as has been the fate of many a worthier 
man, to the Tower, and to carry out the allegory, 
it is the last stage of our journey; and a more 
unshapely mass of stone and mortar than this 
same Tower of London never cumbered the earth. 
It is a sort of architectural Caliban which it is 
painful to look upon. The traitor’s gate—the 
horror of our childhood—is like the mouth of the 
pit of Acheron; and, until of late years, the 
moat by which this frowning fortress was encom- 
passed gave one the notion of its being embraced 
by an arm of the Styx—so dark and polluted was 
the pool. And when we consider that at least 
one half of those who have perished in its dun- 
geons, or before its walls, were innocent victims, 
it is impossible to gaze upon its battlements or en- 
ter its gates without a feeling of melancholy—not 
to say disgust ; and certainly our author has con- 
trived to crowd into the concluding pages of his 
work as many horrors as could well be packed in 
the space. We refer the curious in such matters 
to the volume itself. The last time we visited the 
locality, it was to examine one of the few remain- 
ing portions of the old London wall, and we found 
it a far more interesting subject of investigation 
than its neighbor, the Tower of London. Tower 
hill has another and more melancholy object of 
interest to which future writers of ‘* Literary and 
Historical Memorials” 





| 
} 


loving heart. 

Referring to the ‘‘ Bloody Tower,’’ our author 
is disposed to treat as apoaryphal the tradition, from 
which it derives its chief interest, of its having 
been the scene of the murder of Edward V. and 
his brother the Duke of York. Indeed, this opin- 
ion is countenanced by the fact quoted by Mr. 
Jesse, that the ‘* Bloody Tower’’ did not receive 
that name until the latter end of the reign of Eliz- 
abeth. 


The description of the chapel will interest our 
readers, and we quote it in extenso. 


Perhaps the most interesting spot in the ancient 
fortress is the ‘*‘ Tower Chapel,’’ erected in the 
reign of Edward the First, and not inappropriately 
dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula. Who is there 
that has ever entered that narrow portal, through 
which so many of the headless dead have been car- 
ried in their bloody shrouds to their last home, with- 
out feelings of the deepest emotion? How many 
high hopes! what turbulent passions! what fair 
forms rest calmly beneath our feet! 

‘* After life’s fitful fever they sleep well!’’ Here, 
for a time, rested the headless trunk of Sir Thomas 
More; and here lie the remains of the amiable and 
undaunted martyr, John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter. In front of the altar sleep the two ill-fated 
wives of Henry the Eighth, the gentle and beauti- 
ful Anne Boleyn, and the no less beautiful adul- 
tress, Catharine Howard; and between them—in 
the same grave with his turbulent and ambitious 
brother, Lord Seymour, of Sudley, and side by side 
with his powerful rival, John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland—sleeps the great protector, Duke 
of Somerset. Not far off rest the headless remains 
of George, Lord Rochford, who was involved in 
the fate of his innocent sister, Anne Boleyn; and 
here also lies the wise and powerful minister of 
Henry the Eighth, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex. It is singular that in no history have I 
been able to trace the burial-place of the gifted and 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, or of her ambitious father, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, who was executed 
a few days after his accomplished daughter. As it 
is certain, however, that her young husband, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, who was beheaded on the same 
day with her, lies in the Tower Chapel, it is not 
improbable that Lady Jane and her turbulent father 
were laid in the same grave. 

In the afternoon of the day on which death ter- 
minated his dreadful sufferings, were committed, 
almost stealthily, to the earth, in the Tower Chapel, 
the remains of the accomplished courtier and poet, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, the victim of the subtle poi- 
sons administered to him in his dungeon in the 
tower by the agents of Frances, Countess of Essex. 
Here lies the mutilated corpse of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the ill-fated favorite of Queen Eliz- 
abeth ; and under the communion table reposes one 
no less gifted and ambitious, the unfortunate James, 
Duke of Monmouth. Lastly, here lie buried more 
than one of the gallant and devoted men who lost 
their lives in the cause of the ill-fated Stuarts. 
Here repose, in one grave, the intrepid Lord Bal- 


may point—the house in merino, the gay and handsome Lord Kilmarnock, 


Which lived the gifted and graceful author of ‘* A and the arch-traitor, Simon, Lord Lovat. 


Vision of Fair Spirits’’* whose fate, early yet not | 


* The Rev. John Graham. 


| 


Pitied by gentle minds Kilmarnock died ; 
The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side! 
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troversial epistle, approved by my direction, and 
addressed to my father, announced and justified the 
step which I had taken. My father was neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher, but his affection deplored 
the loss of an only son ; and his good sense was as- 
tonished at my strange departure from the religion 
of my country. In the first sally of passion he di- 
vulged a secret which prudence might have sup- 
pressed, and the gates of Magdalen college were 
forever shut against my return.’’ 


From the concluding sentence of this extract, it 
will be seen that Gibbon the elder had more hon- 
esty than the son. We know not in what sense 
the historian may understand prudence; but it is 
clear that, in embracing a new faith, he had gained 
little accession to his notions of honor; seeing 
that, but for the denunciation of his parent, he 
would have retained his academical position af- 
ter his having been disqualified for it by his adop- 
tion of a religion which it seems was incompatible 
with his connection with the university. Modern 
times, alas! have furnished us with too many in- 
stances of the like Jesuitical dishonesty. 

Mr. Jesse excuses himself from adding to the 
anecdotes he relates of Dr. Radcliffe, on the ground 
that they might offend the ‘‘ morbid prudery” of 
the present age. Of any participation in this 
morbid prudery we fully acquit Mr. Jesse, of the 
complacency of whose allusions to the profligacy of 
his heroes, we have given one of the many in- 
stances which have pained us in the perusal of his 
volumes. 

We had pictured to ourselves that very agreea- 
ble gossip, Pepys, as a most staid and “‘ proper 
gentleman,’’ until we read an extract given in the 
second volume of Mr. Jesse’s work, in which Pe- 
pys says, ‘‘ Knipp took us all in, and introduced 
us to Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the 
part of Celia to-day, very fine, and did it very 
well. I kissed her, and so did my wife, and a 
mighty pretty soul she is.” We presume that 
this passage in the diary occurs previously to the 
Ist of March, 1671, under which date Pepys men- 
tions this same Mrs. Nelly as ‘‘ an impudent com- 
edian.”’ 

Among the many valuable anecdotes with 
which, with all their blemishes, these volumes 
abound, the following is one of the most interest- 
ing. We quote the author’s words, premising 
that Thurloe was secretary to Cromwell, and sec- 
retary of state during the protectorate : 


One night the protector came privately to Thur- 
loe’s chambers, and had proceeded to some lengths 
in disclosing an affair of the utmost secrecy and im- 
portance, when, for the first time, he perceived a 
clerk asleep at his desk. This person was Mr. 
Morland (afterwards Sir Samuel Morland) the fa- 
mous mechanist, not unknown as a statesman, and at 
whose house, in Lambeth, Charles II. passed the 
first night of his restoration. * * * Cromwell, 
apprehensive that his conversation had been over- 
heard, drew his dagger, and would have despatched 
the slumberer on the spot, had not Thurloe, with 
some difficulty, prevented him, assuring him that 
his intended victim was unquestionably asleep, 
since, to his own knowledge, he had been sitting 





up two nights together. The nature of the secret 
interview between Cromwell and Thurloe subse- 
quently transpired, and was no less than a design 
to inveigle Charles II., then an exile at Bruges, 
and his young brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, into the protector’s power. It had 
been treacherously intimated to them, through the 
agency of Sir Richard Willis, that if, on a stated 
day, they would land on the coast of Sussex, they 
would be received by a body of five hundred men, 
which would be augmented the following morning 
by two thousand horse. Had they fallen into the 
snare, it seems that all three would have been 
shot immediately on reaching the shore. Mor- 
land, however, had not been asleep as was sup- 
posed by Thurloe and Cromwell ; and, through his 
means, the king and his brothers were made ac- 
quainted with the design against their lives. 


Our readers will recollect that Sir Walter Scott 
places Roland Graeme in a similar position to that 
of Morland in a scene (we think with the Earl of 
Morton) in one of his exquisite and hitherto unri- 
valled—nay, unapproached—romances. 

We are glad to record a redeeming trait in 
the character of Henry VIII. :— 


Whatever a our author) may have been 
the vices of Henry VIII., he has at least the merit 
of having been a munificent patron of the arts. 
He himself united the qualities of a scholar, a mu- 
sician, an architect, and a poet; his collection of 
pictures at Whitehall was the foundation of the 
famous gallery formed by Prince Henry and his 
brother, Charles I. Both Raffaelle and Titian 
were invited by him to England, and Holbein had 
apartments at Whitehall, and was engaged, by an 
annual salary of two hundred florins, to decorate 
the interior of the palace. 


Of Elizabeth, with all her faults, one of the 
wisest sovereigns that ever ruled our realm, our 
author informs us that— 


When she was in her sixty-seventh year, and 
when her heart was professedly in the bloody 
tomb of her beloved Essex, we find her attending 
a masque given by Lord Cobham, at Blackfriars, on 
the occasion of Lord Herbert's marriage with the 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Lord Her- 
bert was one of her handsome favorites of the Tilt- 

ard— 
‘ ** The Herberts, every cockpit day, 
Do carry awa 
The gold and glory of the day.” 

In the course of the evening she was ‘ wooed 
to dance’ by a masque who personated affection. 
‘*Affection (she exclaimed bitterly)—affection is 
false !’’ 


But a graver and sterner ruler than ever was 
Elizabeth, would occasionally unbend, and in a 
fashion still less dignified. Human nature is a 
marvel and a mystery, and it is difficult to imagine 
how the man who had looked upon his royal vic- 
tim in his coffin could ever smile again—much less 
participate in, or even countenance, the buffvon- 
eries in which our author describes him as having 
borne a part :— 


His thorough enjoyment of a practical joke— 
his delight in flinging napkins at the ladies and 
cushions at his dragoons, are well known. 


At the 
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entertainment to which we allude, while sweet- 
meats were being served (he goes on to say) a lady 
requested Colonel Pride to give her some candied 
apricots for which she had received a longing. 
The gallant colonel, we are told, instantly threw 
into her apron a conserve of wet sweetmeats with 
both his hands and stained it all over ; when, as if 
it had been the sign, Oliver catches up his napkin 
and throws it at Pride; he at him again, while all 
the table were engaged at the scuffle; the noise 
whereof made the members rise before the sweet- 
meats were set down, and believing dinner was 
done, go to this pastime of gambols, and be spec- 
tators of his higness’ frolies. 


In melancholy accordance with the reckless 
profligacy of the life of Charles II. is the follow- 
ing scene, which occurred at Whitehall one short 
week before his death. It is communicated to us 
by the author in an extract from ‘‘ Evelyn's Di- 
ary :"— 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and 
profaneness, gaming, dissoluteness, and, as it 
were, total forgetfulness of God, (it being Sunday 
evening,) which this day se’nnight I was witness 
of; the king sitting and toying with his concu- 
bines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, &c. ; 
a French boy singing love songs in that glorious 
gallery ; whilst about twenty of the great courtiers 
and other dissolute persons were at basset round a 
large table—a bank of at least 2,000/. in gold be- 
fore them—upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made reflections with astonishment. Six 
days after, all was in the dust. 


Following our author eastward we are con- 
ducted, as has been the fate of many a worthier 
man, to the Tower, and to carry out the allegory, 
it is the last stage of our journey; and a more 
unshapely mass of stone and mortar than this 
same Tower of London never cumbered the earth. 
It is a sort of architectural Caliban which it is 
painful to look upon. The traitor’s gate—the 
horror of our childhood—is like the mouth of the 
pit of Acheron; and, until of late years, the 
moat by which this frowning fortress was encom- 
passed gave one the notion of its being embraced 
by an arm of the Styx—so dark and polluted was 
the pool. And when we consider that at least 
one half of those who have perished in its dun- 
geons, or before its walls, were innocent victims, 
it is impossible to gaze upon its battlements or en- 
ter its gates without a feeling of melancholy—not 
to say disgust; and certainly our author has con- 
trived to crowd into the concluding pages of his 
work as many horrors as could well be packed in 
the space. We refer the curious in such matters 
to the volume itself. The last time we visited the 
locality, it was to examine one of the few remain- 
ing portions of the old London wall, and we found 
it a far more interesting subject of investigation 
than its neighbor, the Tower of London. ‘Tower 
hill has another and more melancholy object of 
interest to which future writers of ‘* Literary and 
Historical Memorials’? may point—the house in 
which lived the gifted and graceful author of ‘* A 
Vision of Fair Spirits’’* whose fate, early yet not 


* The Rev. John Graham. 


| untimely—for he was struck down in the path of 
_duty—disappointed the anticipation of many a 
loving heart. 

Referring to the ‘‘ Bloody Tower,” our author 
is disposed to treat as apoaryphal the tradition, from 
which it derives its chief interest, of its having 
been the scene of the murder of Edward V. and 
his brother the Duke of York. Indeed, this opin- 
ion is countenanced by the fact quoted by Mr. 
Jesse, that the ** Bloody Tower’’ did not receive 
that name until the latter end of the reign of Eliz- 
abeth. 


The description of the chapel will interest our 
readers, aud we quote it in extenso. 


Perhaps the most interesting spot in the ancient 
fortress 1s the ‘‘ Tower Chapel,’’ erected in the 
reign of Edward the First, and not inappropriately 
dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula. Who is there 
that has ever entered that narrow portal, through 
which so many of the headless dead have been car- 
ried in their bloody shrouds to their last home, with- 
out feelings of the deepest emotion? How many 
high hopes! what turbulent passions! what fair 
forms rest calmly beneath our feet! 

** After life’s fitful fever they sleep well!’’ Here, 
for a time, rested the headless trunk of Sir Thomas 
More; and here lie the remains of the amiable and 
undaunted martyr, John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter. In front of the altar sleep the two ill-fated 
wives of Henry the Eighth, the gentle and beauti- 
ful Anne Boleyn, and the no less beautiful adul- 
tress, Catharine Howard; and between them—in 
the same grave with his turbulent and ambitious 
brother, Lord Seymour, of Sudley, and side by side 
with his powerful rival, John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland—sleeps the great protector, Duke 
of Somerset. Not far off rest the headless remains 
of George, Lord Rochford, who was involved in 
the fate of his innocent sister, Anne Boleyn; and 
here also lies the wise and powerful minister of 
Henry the Eighth, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex. It is singular that in no history have I 
been able to trace the burial-place of the gifted and 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, or of her ambitious father, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, who was executed 
a few days after his accomplished daughter. As it 
is certain, however, that her young husband, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, who was beheaded on the same 
day with her, lies in the Tower Chapel, it is not 
improbable that Lady Jane and her turbulent father 
were laid in the same grave. 

In the afternoon of the day on which death ter- 
minated his dreadful sufferings, were committed, 
almost stealthily, to the earth, in the Tower Chapel, 
the remains of the accomplished courtier and poet, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, the victim of the subtle poi- 
sons administered to him in his dungeon in the 
tower by the agents of Frances, Countess of Essex. 
Here lies the mutilated corpse of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the ill-fated favorite of Queen Eliz- 
abeth ; and under the communion table reposes one 
no less gifted and ambitious, the unfortunate James, 
| Duke of Monmouth. Lastly, here lie buried more 
than one of the gallant and devoted men who lost 
their lives in the cause of the ill-fated Stuarts. 
Here repose, in one grave, the intrepid Lord Bal- 
/merino, the gay and handsome Lord Kilmarnock, 
vand the arch-traitor, Simon, Lord Lovat. 
| 





Pitied by gentle minds Kilmarnock died ; 
| The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side! 
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Some years since, on removing the pavement of 
the chapel, their coffin plates were discovered, and 
are now preserved in the building. They bear the 
following inscriptions :— 


Arthurus, 
Dominus de Balmerino. 
Decollatus 18° die Augusti 1746. 
/Etatis suze 58°. 





Willielmus, 
Comes de Kilmarnock. 
Decollatus 18° die Augusti 1746. 
JEtatis sue 42. 





Simon, Dominus 
Frazer de Lovat. 
Decollat. Apr’ 9. 1747. 
Etat sue 80°. 

Could Mr. Jesse find no word synonymous with 
** ill-fated,’’ that he repeats it so frequently in the 
foregoing extract? 

And here we take our leave, for the present, of 
Mr. Jesse, to whose ‘* Memorials’? we have given 
our patient attention. His work is an agreeable 
and interesting addition to our literature; but it is 
not all we could have wished, nor all that he could 
have made it. He has taken too straight a line 
from west to east; and has consequently over- 
looked much on either side of his path, from which, 
therefore, he might have diverged with advantage. 
The volumes are valuable as far as they go; but, 
to embrace every object of interest within the scope 
of such a design, he must give us as much more. 
The manner in which the book has been got up 
betrays a carelessness which is not to be excused in 
a work of this nature. For instance, we find the 


~ 


quotation at page 279 of the first volume— 


Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies, 
repeated at page 428 in the same volume. 

There is, moreover, somewhat of what is termed 
book-making in these ‘* Memorials,” in which we 
find much of historical matter sufficiently familiar 
to the ordinary reader to forbid its introduction in a 
work of this nature. Despite, however, of these 
blemishes, and other graver faults of which we 
have spoken freely because we felt strongly, we 
shall be glad to find Mr. Jesse’s industry and re- 
search employed in the extension of his design, for 
which he will find ample materials in the bye-ways 
as well as the highways of “ busy London ;”’ and 
so we wish him good speed. 





From the Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER TO BROTHER JON- 
ATHAN. 


A LOVING BALLAD. 


Albany, (England,) June 8, 1848. 
Ho! brother, I’m a Britisher, 
A chip of heart of oak, 
That would n’t warp or swerve or stir 
From what I thought or spoke, 
And you—a blunt and honest man, 
Straightforward, kind and true— 





I tell you, brother Jonathan, 
That you ’re a Briton too. 


I know your heart, an open heart, 
I read your mind and will, 
A greyhound ever on the start 
To run for honor still, 
And shrewd to scheme a likely plan, 
And stout to see it done ; 
I tell you, brother Jonathan, 
That you and I are one. 


There may be jealousies and strife, 
For men have selfish ends, 
But petty quarrels ginger life 
And help to season friends ; 
And pundits who with solemn sean 
Judge humans most aright, 
Decide it, testy Jonathan, 
That brothers always fight. 


Two fledgling sparrows in one nest, 
Will chirp about a worm ; 

Then how should eaglets meekly rest, 
The children of the storm? 

No! while their rustled pinions fan 
The eyrie’s dizzy side, 

Like you and me, my Jonathan, 
It’s all for love and pride. 


** God save the Queen’’ delights you still, 
And * British Grenadiers ;”’ 

The good old strains your heart-strings thrill, 
And catch you by both ears ; 

And we—O hate us if you can, 
For we are proud of you— 

We like you, brother Jonathan, 
And Yankee Doodle too! 


There ’s nothing foreign on your face, 
Nor strange upon your tongue ; 
You came not of another race, 
From baser lineage sprung ; 
No, brother! though away you ran, 
As truant boys will do, 
Still true it is, young Jonathan, 
My fathers fathered you. 


Time was—it was not long ago, 
Your grandsire went with mine, 
To battle traitors, blow for blow, 
For England’s royal line ; 
Or tripped to court to kiss Queen Anne, 
Or worship mighty Bess ; 
And you and I, good Jonathan, 
Went with them then, I guess. 


Together both, hours long ago, 
Among the roses fought, 

Or charging fierce the Paynim foe, 
Did all knight errants ought; 

As Cavalier or Puritan 
Together prayed or swore, 

For John’s own brother Jonathan 
Was only John of yore! 


There lived a man, a man of men, 
A king on faney’s throne, 

We ne’er shall see his like again, 
The globe is all his own; 

And if we claim him of our clan, 
The half belongs to you, 

For Shakspeare, happy Jonathan, 
Is yours and ours too! 


There was another glorious name, 
A poet for all time, 
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Who gained the double-first of fame, 
The beautiful—sublime ; 

And let us hide him as we can, 
More miserly than pelf, 

The Yankee, brother Jonathan, 
Cries halves in Milton's self! 


Well, well; and every praise of old 
That makes us famous still, 

You would be just and may be bold 
To share it if you will. 

Since England's glory first began, 
Till—just the other day, 

The half is yours! but, Jonathan, 
Why did you run away? 


O, brother, could we both be one, 
In nation and in name, 

How gladly would the very sun 
Lie basking in our fame ! 

In either world to lead the van 
And go ahead for good, 

While earth, to John and Jonathan, 


Add but your stripes and golden stars 
To brave St. George’s cross, 


ORACE TEMPLETON, ESQ. 
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flippancy and smartness met together—never very 
attractive after the first surprise of strangeness was 
over, from its unreality and affectation—the style 
of composition is almost as much out of date as 
the ** blue and buff’’ full dress of old whiggery. 
Current events, and a modified form of the mode 
in the hands of one of its original masters, may 
give it a temporary effect; but it seems passing 
away even with the extrinsic attraction of name 
aud circumstances. An anonymous imitation has 
clearly fallen upon an age too late, although the 
imitation is sober and clever. 

The Diary and Notes of Horace Templeton, 
Esq7., are a species of olla podrida—tales, travels, 
anecdotes, reflections, opinions, and a philosophy 
‘‘ after his kind.’ This is the framework. An 
orphan, suddenly succeeding to a property, young 
Mr. Templeton was placed by his guardian in the 
diplomatic line ; where he saw a great deal, and 








got into parliament, distinguished himself, accord- 
ing to his own account; and might have risen to 


Yisids tuibute guutitede ! io to have enjoyed himself; he subsequently 


And never dream of mutual wars, 
Two dunces’ mutual loss. 

Let us two bless when others ban, 
And love when others hate ; 

And so, my cordial Jonathan, 
We'll fit, I calculate. 


What more? I touch not holier strings, 
A loftier strain to win, 

Nor glance at prophets, priests and kings, 
Or heavenly kith and kin : 

As friend with friend, and man with man, 
O Jet our hearts be thus, 

As David's love to Jonathan 
Be Jonathan’s to us! 


From the Spectator. 


DIARY AND NOTES OF HORACE TEMPLETON, ESQ. | 


' 
A smart book, by a clever writer, though of a 


bad school and in a bad style. The ‘late secre- 
tary of legation’’ belongs to the dandy class of 
writers: a set who (with pen in hand) affect to be 
‘blasé” and indifferent to all sublunary or super- 
lunary things, (though excessively sensitive, by 


eminence but for his want of ambition, his reflec- 
| tive philosophy, and his honest independence, the 
last of which, by thwarting his patron, cost him 
his seat. About this time his health gives way ; 
a consultation of physicians furnishes him with 
slender hopes, but sends him to Naples to die. 
The book opens with Mr. Templeton at the Hotel 
des Princes in Paris; his antecedents being after- 
wards described. During his rest at Paris, he falls 
in with an old fame; about whom he tells an old 
story, smart, but improbable and unreal. We 
then find him at Baden; which he describes with 
its society ; and where he tells another story, but 
in the serious vein, for a young Englishman gets 
assassinated instead of Mr. Templeton. He then 
travels through the Tyrol to Italy ; picking up sev- 
| eral local stories or traditions as he goes along, de- 
scribing some features of the country and the people, 
and spending an evening at a small inn with Sir 
Robert Chaworth, the late prime minister, whom 





he obliges with a suggestion or two. After several 
_sinall adventures, Mr. Templeton reaches Florence ; 


finds himself ruined by the failure of his banker, 


the by, to criticism ; strive to give profundity to. but as he has not long to live it is of little conse- 


commonplaces and novelty to what is trite by) 
sounding phrases expressed with a consequential | 
air; ‘sport’? philosophy by seizing a scientific | 
principle in an encyclopedia or catechism and dis-| 
guising it in their own diction; and think they) 
make themselves “ distinguished’? by talking of 
great men and fashionable people in a manner 
combining the superior and the familiar. Disraeli 
and Bulwer have the credit of originating the school, | 
in Vivian Grey and Pelham; but we think it came | 
to us partly (the more glittering part from the 
French) through Colburn’s writers in the New. 
Monthly, at the time when that eminent bibliopole 
was working his fictions of the ‘silver fork” 
school. The fact, however, depends upon a chro- 
nology which no one has compiled ; and the pedi- 
gree of the effete or the departing is not worth the 


trouble of investigation. Easily imitated, where | 


quence ; and he passes his time in telling some 
anecdotes picked up in society, and possibly in- 
vented, at first hand; printing some letters to indi- 
cate part of his career, and preseut a mysterious 
veil which is not lifted. When he feels himself 
dying, he sits down, after the idea of the last day 
of a condemned, to write an account of his feel- 
ings; closes the story with the word ‘ farewell ;”’ 
and his valet publishes the papers in default of a 
legacy. 

The book is various in its contents (if they can- 
not be called matter ;) the writer has seen ‘* foreign 
parts,’’ and picked up something ; he has a kind 
of dramatic cleverness with a touch of stage-effect 
in his manner of presenting incidents or cutting 
them short; and the composition is easy, smart, 
and fluent. But the obvious unreality, not to say 
| falsehood, of the whole, with the evident craft of 
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the professional penman, deprives it of interest 
except in those passages where writing is proper. 
These relate to the introduced portions, that have 
nothing to do with Mr. Templeton; and consist 
of diplomatic stories, miscellaneous reflections, or 
travelling observations ; of which we take a few. 


LITERARY RESULTS OF THE CENSORSHIP. 

It might open a very curious view into the dis- 
tinetive nature of national character to compare the 
recognized class to which vice is attributed in differ- 
ent countries ; for while in England we select the 
aristocracy always as the natural subjects for de- 
pravity, in the Piedmontese territory all the stage 
villains are derived from the mercantile world. In- 
stead of a lord, as with us, the seducer is always 
a manufacturer or a shipowner ; and vice a captain 
of dragoons, their terror of domestic peace is a 
cotton-spinner or a dealer in hardware. 

Let it not be supposed that this originates in any 
real depravity, or any actual want of honesty, in 
the mercantile world. No; the whole is attribu- 
table to the ‘‘Censor.”’ By Ais arbitrary dictate 
the entire of a piece is often recast; and so habitu- 
ated have authors become to the prevailing taste, 
that they now never think of occasioning him the 
trouble of the correction. Tradesman there stands 
for scoundrel, as implicitly as with us an Irishman 
is a blunderer and a Scotchman a knave. Exer- 
cised as this power is, and committed to such hands 
as we find it in foreign countries, it is hard to con- 
ceive any more quiet but effectual agent for the 
degradation of a national taste. It is but a few 
weeks back I saw a drama marked for stage repre- 
sentation in a city of Lombardy in which the words 
** Pope’’ and ‘‘ Cardinal’’ were struck out as irrev- 
erent to utter; but all the appeals—and most impi- 
ous they were—to the Deity were suffered to re- 
main unmutilated. 


THE HERO AT HOME. 

We talked of Hofer, and I perceived that my 
companion was strongly imbued with an opinion, 
now very general in the Tyrol, that his merits were 
much less than foreigners usually ascribe to him. 
Sprung from the people, the host of a little wayside 
inn, a man with little education, and of the very 
roughest manners, it is somewhat singular that his 
claims are most disputed among the very class he 
came from. Had he been an aristocrat, in all like- 
lihood they had never ventured to canvass the mer- 
its they now so mercilessly arraign. They judge 
of his efforts by the most unfair of tests in such 
matters—the result. They say, ‘* To what end has 
the Tyrol fought and bled? Are we better, or 
richer, or freer than before’’”? They even go fur- 
ther, and accuse him of exciting the revolt as a 
means of escaping the payment of his debts, which 
assuredly were considerable. 


GAMBLING : BADEN BADEN. 

To pass from the mellow moonlight, dappling 
the pathway among the trees and kissing the rip- 
pling stream, from the calm, mild air of a summer’s 
night, when every leaf lay sleeping and none save 
the nightingale kept watch, into the glare and 
glitter of a gilded saloon, is somewhat trying to the 
jarred nerves of sickness. But what was it to the 
sight of that dense erowd around the play-tables, 
where avarice, greed of gain, recklessness, and de- 
spair, are mingled, giving even to faces of manly 





the gambler’s look, a blending of slavish terror 
with a resolution to brave the worst, almost demoni- 
acal in its fierceness. I knew most of the persons 
present ; J need not say, not personally, but from hav- 
ing seen them before at various other similar places. 
Many were professed gamblers: men who starved 
and suffered for the enjoyment of that one passion, 
living on the smallest gain, and never venturing a 
stake beyond what daily life demanded: haggard, 
sad, wretched-looking creatures they were, the ab- 
ject poverty of their dress and appearance vouching 
that this métier was not a prosperous one. Others 
farmed out their talents, and played for those who 
were novices. These men have a singular exist- 
ence; they exact a mere per centage on the win- 
ning, and are in great request among elderly ladies, 
whose passion for play is modified by the fears of 
its vicissitudes. ‘Then there were the usual sprink- 
ling of young men, not habitually gamblers, but 
always glad to have the opportunity of tempting 
Fortune ; with here and there some old votary of 
the ‘‘table,’’ satisfied to witness the changeful 
temper of the game without risking a stake. 

Into many vices men are led by observing the 
apparent happiness and pleasure of others who in- 
dulge in them. Not so with regard to play. No 
man ever became a gambler from this delusion ; 
there being no such terrible warning against the 
passion as the very looks of its votaries. 





CotossaL Biros or New Zeatanp.—In 1839, 
Professor Owen, from examination of part of a thigh- 
bone found in New Zealand, decided that it belonged 
to a bird of the ostrich family, but of far more colos- 
sal dimensions. In certain mounds, said by the na- 
tives to contain the remains of their feasts, Mr. W. 
Mantell has since found bones of these Moas, or 
gigantic birds, of dogs, and men, all mixed together, 
and all evidently subjected to the effects of fire. 
Hence these birds must have lived at the same pe- 
riod with men who, like the present natives, were 
cannibals. Since the bones were imbedded in the 
alluvial beds the land seems to have been elevated ; 
several terraces, at different heights above the sea, 
being seen round the coast. New Zealand has thus 
from a very ancient period been inhabited by a pecu- 
liar race of birds, to the almost entire exclusion of 
mammalia and reptiles; thus forming a counterpart 
to certain geological periods during which reptiles, 
either alone or chiefly, prevailed, as in the case of 
the Gallipagos Islands at the present day.—Proceed- 
ings of the Geological Society. 


Accuracy or Time-Keerers.—The astronomer 
royal proposes to check and test the great clock for 
the new houses of parliament, by the astronomical 
clock at Greenwich observatory, through the medi- 
um of the electric telegraph. Once in every hour, 
accurate to less than a second of time, the parlia- 
ment clock would indicate its time to the Greenwich 
clock ; and besides this, all the other clocks through- 
out the immense building are proposed to be placed 
in electrical connection with the great clock, and to 
receive correction from it once in every minute! 


Heicut or Waves.—Sir James C. Ross, in his 
Voyage to the Southern Seas, states the result of 
several experiments to have given only twenty-two 
feet for the entire height of the waves, or eleven 
feet above and below the general level of the ocean ; 
the velocity of the undulations, eighty-nine miles 


vigor and openness expressions of low cunning and| per hour; and the interval between each wave, 
vulgar meaning’ There is a terrible sameness in | 1,910 feet. 
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THE BASS ROCK. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BASS ROCK. 


Wuo has ever sailed into the Firth of Forth 
and has not been struck with that bold islet yclept 
the Bass Rock? Holy Island has a castle bear- 
ing rock that rises out of its sands, and the Isle of 
May has a light-house bearing cliff, on which we 
have ofttimes sat, laughing in merry concert with 
the clouds of gulls that, sweeping in eddies at our 
feet, filled the very air, and silenced the turbulent 
ocean with their plaintive cries. But no other 
islet on this rock-bound coast has so stern an as- 
pect, or is so precipitous, or so lofty, as the Bass. 
It is to the east of Scotland what Ailsa Craig is to 
the west, and both are, probably from the same 
peculiar features, the seats of colonies of one of 
the largest and most interesting of the British 
aquatic birds, the gannet or Solan goose. So 
identified is the Bass Rock with its great winged 
tenant—the pelican of our shores—that the bird 
itself was known to all the old naturalists as 
Pelecanus Bassanus, of which the French, through 
M. Buffon, made curiously enough /e fou de Bassan, 
and the Germans Der bassanische Pelikan. Nat- 
uralists, who are, however, too apt to think that 
they have made a discovery, when they have 
merely changed a name, were not content till they 
had distinguished it from the pelicans by its old 
name among the northmen of Sula Bassana. 

Hector Boece, whose “‘ History of Scotland’ 
was published in 1526, gives a detailed account 
of this singular colony of birds. 


Certes, there is nothing in this rocke that is not 
full of admiration and woonder; therein also is 
great store of soland geese (vnlike to those which 
Plinie calleth water-eagles, or (as we saie) sea- 
herons) and nowhere else but in Ailsaie and this 
rocke. At their first comming, which is in the 
spring of the yeare, they gather such great plentie 
of sticks and boughs together for the building of 
their nests, that the same doo satisfie the keeper of 
the castell for the yeerelie maintenance of his 
fewell without anie other provision. These foules 
doo feed their yoong with the most delicat fish that 
they can come by, for though they have alreadie 
preied vpon anie one, and have it fast in their beake 
or talons, yet if they happen as they flie towards 
the land to espie a better, they let the first fall 
againe into the sea, and pursue the later with 
great and eager swiftnesse vntill they take hold 
thereof. 

The venerable author, whose narrative is copied 
from Holinshed’s translation, has erred in sup- 
posing that the gannet is confined to the Bass and 
Ailsa‘Craig. The bird is very extensively dis- 
tributed, although the localities where it breeds 
are apparently few in number, on our own coasts ; 
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lit has secured its prey disposes of it in its gorget, 
and then takes wing to repeat the operation, is 
what has also Jed Boece into the mistake that the 
bird lets go his prey for other of a daintier kind. 

It is Hector Boece, also, who gravely records 
the production of geese from shells found attached 
to wood in the sea. The author of ‘* Hudibras,”’ 
has, however, erred, when he supposes that the 
legend in question applied to Solan geese. 


And from the most refined of saints 
As naturally grow miscreants, 

As barnacles turn Soland geese 

In the islands of the Arcades. 


William Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, visited the Bass Rock during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Such is the 
density of the flight of the old birds above, (he 
says,) that, like a cloud, they darken the sun and 
the sky; and such the screaming and din, that 
you can scarce hear the voice of one who addresses 
you. 

And further on he remarks, 


If you sail round the island, and look up, you 
see on every ledge and shelf} and recess, innu- 
merable flocks of birds of almost every size and 
order: more numerous than the stars that appear 
in the unclouded moonless sky ; and if you regard 
the flights that incessantly come and go, you may 
imagine that it is a mighty swarm of bees you have 
before you. 

In the ‘‘ Ornithology” of Willoughby, edited 
1678, by Ray, it is stated, that ‘‘on the Bass 
Island, in Scotland, iying in the middle of the 
Edinburgh Firth, and nowhere else that I know 
of in Brittany, a huge number of these birds (So- 
lan geese) doth yearly breed.’’ The celebrated 
author of ‘‘ The Wisdom of God in the Creation,”’ 
visited the Bass Rock on the 19th of August, 
1661 ; yet he does not appear to have been more 
aware than Willoughby, that Ailsa, and other 
remote and rocky islets, were also, in one respect, 
equal to the ‘‘ Solangoosifera Bassa’’ (what Lat- 
in!) of the Firth. Audubon, Selby, Wiison, 
Jardine, Macgillivray, all the great ornithologists 
of modern times, have visited the Bass to see the 
Solan geese. Mr. Selby appears to have found 
the colony in a peculiarly peaceable and confiding 
temperament, when they allowed ‘* themselves to 
be stroked by the hand, without resistance or any 
show even of impatience, except a low guttural 
note.” 

Dr. John Fleming estimates the yearly number 
of breeding pairs of gannets at the present time to 





amount to about 5000. Ray relates that, in his 
time, (1661,) the young of the Solan geese were 
esteemed a choice dish in Scotland, and sold very 


it builds at Lundy Island off the coast of Devon, | dear, (1s. 8d. plucked,) but he remarks the flesh 


on the Isles of Borea and Kilda, on the Suliskerry, 
or Gannet Rock, near the Orkneys, the Skelligs 
off the coast of Kerry, and other places. It is 
met with along the coast of Norway, Iceland, 





smells and tastes strong of fish. From the 
** Household Book of James V.,’’ published by the 
Bannatyne Club in 1837, it appears that the pur- 
chases of gannets for the royal table were regu- 


and North America, and probably takes most ex-| larly every day from one to thirty-six birds. 
tensive flights. We have ourselves seen it off the | Among the remnants of olden ecclesiastial priv- 
coast of Portugal. The fact that the gannet when jleges is one, that twelve Solan geese, entire, with 
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the professional penman, deprives it of interest 
except in those passages where writing is proper. 
These relate to the introduced portions, that have 
nothing to do with Mr. Templeton; and consist 
of diplomatic stories, miscellaneous reflections, or 
travelling observations ; of which we take a few. 


LITERARY RESULTS OF THE CENSORSHIP. 

It might open a very curious view into the dis- 
tinetive nature of national character to compare the 
recognized class to which vice is attributed in differ- 
ent countries ; for while in England we select the 
aristocracy always as the natural subjects for de- 
pravity, in the Piedmontese territory all the stage 
villains are derived from the mercantile world. In- 
stead of a lord, as with us, the seducer is always 
a manufacturer or a shipowner ; and vice a captain 
of dragoons, their terror of domestic peace is a 
cotton-spinner or a dealer in hardware. 

Let it not be supposed that this originates in any 
real depravity, or any actual want of honesty, in 
the mercantile world. No; the whole is attribu- 
table to the ‘‘Censor.’’ By Ais arbitrary dictate 
the entire of a piece is often recast; and so habitu- 
ated have authors become to the prevailing taste, 
that they now never think of occasioning him the 
trouble of the correction. ‘Tradesman there stands 
for scoundrel, as implicitly as with us an Irishman 
is a blunderer and a Scotchman a knave. Exer- 
cised as this power is, and committed to such hands 
as we find it in foreign countries, it is hard to con- 
ceive any more quiet but effectual agent for the 
degradation of a national taste. It is but a few 
weeks back I saw a drama marked for stage repre- 
sentation in a city of Lombardy in which the words 
** Pope”’ and ‘‘ Cardinal’’ were struck out as irrev- 
erent to utter; but all the appeals—and most impi- 
ous they were—to the Deity were suffered to re- 
main unmutilated. 


THE HERO AT HOME. 

We talked of Hofer, and I perceived that my 
companion was strongly imbued with an opinion, 
now very general in the Tyrol, that his merits were 
much less than foreigners usually ascribe to him. 
Sprung from the people, the host of a little wayside 
inn, a man with little education, and of the very 
roughest manners, it is somewhat singular that his 
claims are most disputed among the very class he 
came from. Had he been an aristocrat, in all like- 
lihood they had never ventured to canvass the mer- 
its they now so mercilessly arraign. They judge 
of his efforts by the most unfair of tests in such 
matters—the result. They say, ‘* To what end has 
the Tyrol fought and bled! Are we better, or 
richer, or freer than before?’? They even go fur- 
ther, and aceuse him of exciting the revolt as a 
means of escaping the payment of his debts, which 
assuredly were considerable. 


GAMBLING : BADEN BADEN. 

To pass from the mellow moonlight, dappling 
the pathway among the trees and kissing the rip- 
pling stream, from the calm, mild air of a summer's 
night, when every leaf lay sleeping and none save 
the nightingale kept watch, into the glare and 
glitter of a gilded saloon, is somewhat trying to the 
jarred nerves of sickness. But what was it to the 
sight of that dense crowd around the play-tables, 
where avarice, greed of gain, recklessness, and de- 


spair, are mingled, giving even to faces of manly | 


vigor and openness expressions of low cunning and 


vulgar meaning? There is a terrible sameness in 





the gambler’s look, a blending of slavish terror 
with a resolution to brave the worst, almost demoni- 
acal in its fierceness. I knew most of the persons 
present ; J need not say, not personally, but from hav- 
ing seen them before at various other similar places. 
Many were professed gamblers; men who starved 
and suffered for the enjoyment of that one passion, 
living on the smallest gain, and never venturing a 
stake beyond what daily life demanded: haggard, 
sad, wretched-looking creatures they were, the ab- 
ject poverty of their dress and appearance vouching 
that this métier was not a prosperous one. Others 
farmed out their talents, and played for those who 
were novices. These men have a singular exist- 
ence ; they exact a mere per centage on the win- 
ning, and are in great request among elderly ladies, 
whose passion for play is modified by the fears of 
its vicissitudes. ‘Then there were the usual sprink- 
ling of young men, not habitually gamblers, but 
always glad to have the opportunity of tempting 
Fortune ; with here and there some old votary of 
the ‘‘table,’’ satisfied to witness the changeful 
temper of the game without risking a stake. 

Into many vices men are led by observing the 
apparent happiness and pleasure of others who in- 
dulge in them. Not so with regard to play. No 
man ever became a gambler from this delusion ; 
there being no such terrible warning against the 
passion as the very looks of its votaries. 





CotossaL Birps or New Zeatanp.—In 1839, 
Professor Owen, from examination of part of a thigh- 
bone found in New Zealand, decided that it belonged 
to a bird of the ostrich family, but of far more colos- 
sal dimensions. In certain mounds, said by the na- 
tives to contain the remains of their feasts, Mr. W. 
Mantell has since found bones of these Moas, or 
gigantic birds, of dogs, and men, all mixed together, 
and all evidently subjected to the effects of fire. 
Hence these birds must have lived at the same pe- 
riod with men who, like the present natives, were 
cannibals. Since the bones were imbedded in the 
alluvial beds the land seems to have been elevated ; 
several terraces, at different heights above the sea, 
being seen round the coast. New Zealand has thus 
from a very ancient period been inhabited by a pecu- 
liar race of birds, to the almost entire exclusion of 
mammalia and reptiles; thus forming a counterpart 
to certain geological periods during which reptiles, 
either alone or chiefly, prevailed, as in the case of 
the Gallipagos Islands at the present day.—Proceed- 
ings of the Geological Society. 


Accuracy or Time-Keepers.—The astronomer 
royal proposes to check and test the great clock for 
the new houses of parliament, by the astronomical 
clock at Greenwich observatory, through the medi- 
um of the electric telegraph. Once in every hour, 
accurate to less than a second of time, the parlia- 
ment clock would indicate its time to the Greenwich 
clock ; and besides this, all the other clocks through- 
out the immense building are proposed to be placed 
in electrical connection with the great clock, and to 
receive correction from it once in every minute ! 


Heicnt or Waves.—Sir James ©. Ross, in his 
Voyage to the Southern Seas, states the result of 
several experiments to have given only twenty-two 


| feet for the entire height of the waves, or eleven 


feet above and below the general level of the ocean ; 
the velocity of the undulations, eighty-nine miles 
per hour; and the interval between each wave, 
1,910 feet. 
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THE BASS ROCK. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BASS ROCK. 


Wuo has ever sailed into the Firth of Forth 
and has not been struck with that bold islet yelept 
the Bass Rock! Holy Island has a castle bear- 
ing rock that rises out of its sands, and the Isle of 
May has a light-house bearing cliff, on which we 
have ofttimes sat, laughing in merry concert with | 
the clouds of gulls that, sweeping in eddies at our 
feet, filled the very air, and silenced the turbulent 
ocean with their plaintive cries. But no other 
islet on this rock-bound coast has so stern an as- 
pect, or is so precipitous, or so lofty, as the Bass. 
It is to the east of Scotland what Ailsa Craig is to 
the west, and both are, probably from the same 
peculiar features, the seats of colonies of one ef 
the largest and most interesting of the British 
aquatic birds, the gannet or Solan goose. So 
identified is the Bass Rock with its great winged 
tenant—the pelican of our shores—that the bird 
itself was known to all the old naturalists as 
Pelecanus Bassanus, of which the French, through 
M. Buffon, made curiously enough /e fou de Bassan, 
and the Germans Der bassanische Pelikan. Nat- 
uralists, who are, however, too apt to think that 
they have made a discovery, when they have 
merely changed a name, were not content till they 
had distinguished it from the pelicans by its old 
name among the northmen of Sula Bassana. 

Hector Boece, whose ‘‘ History of Scotland” 
was published in 1526, gives a detailed account 
of this singular colony of birds. 


Certes, there is nothing in this rocke that is not 
full of admiration and woonder; therein also is 
great store of soland geese (vnlike to those which 
Plinie calleth water-eagles, or (as we saie) sea- 
herons) and nowhere else but in Ailsaie and this 
rocke. At their first comming, which is in the 
spring of the yeare, they gather such great plentie 
of sticks and boughs together for the building of 
their nests, that the same doo satisfie the keeper of 
the castell for the yeerelie maintenance of his 
fewell without anie other provision. These foules 
doo feed their yoong with the most delicat fish that 
they can come by, for though they have alreadie 
preied vpon anie one, and have it fast in their beake 





or talons, yet if they happen as they flie towards | 
the land to espie a better, they let the first fall 
againe into the sea, and pursue the later with 
great and eager swiftnesse vntill they take hold | 
thereof. 


The venerable author, whose narrative is copied | 
from Holinshed’s translation, has erred in sup- 
posing that the gannet is confined to the Bass and 
Ailsa’Craig. The bird is very extensively dis- 
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|it has secured its prey disposes of it in its gorget, 


and then takes wing to repeat the operation, is 
what has also led Boece into the mistake that the 
bird lets go his prey for other of a daintier kind. 

It is Hector Boece, also, who gravely records 
the production of geese from shells found attached 
to wood in the sea. The author of ‘* Hudibras,”’ 
has, however, erred, when he supposes that the 
legend in question applied to Solan geese. 

And from the most refined of saints 
As naturally grow miscreants, 

As barnacles turn Soland geese 

In the islands of the Arcades. 

Wiiliam Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, visited the Bass Rock during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Such is the 
density of the flight of the old birds above, (he 
says,) that, like a cloud, they darken the sun and 
the sky; and such the screaming and din, that 
you can scarce hear the voice of one who addresses 
you. 

And further on he remarks, 


If you sail round the island, and look up, you 
see on every ledge and shelf; and recess, innu- 
merable flocks of birds of almost every size and 
order: more numerous than the stars that appear 
in the unclouded moonless sky ; and if you regard 
the flights that incessantly come and go, you may 
imagine that it is a mighty swarm of bees you have 
before you. 

In the ‘‘ Ornithology’ of Willoughby, edited 
1678, by Ray, it is stated, that ‘‘on the Bass 
Island, in Scotland, lying in the middle of the 
Edinburgh Firth, and nowhere else that I know 
of in Brittany, a huge number of these birds (So- 
lan geese) doth yearly breed.’”? The celebrated 
author of ** The Wisdom of God in the Creation,” 
visited the Bass Rock on the 19th of August, 
1661 ; yet he does not appear to have been more 
aware than Willoughby, that Ailsa, and other 
remote and rocky islets, were also, in one respect, 
equal to the ‘ Solangoosifera Bassa’’ (what Lat- 
in') of the Firth. Audubon, Selby, Wiison, 
Jardine, Macgillivray, all the great ornithologists 
of modern times, have visited the Bass to see the 
Solan geese. Mr. Selby appears to have found 
the colony in a peculiarly peaceable and confiding 
temperament, when they allowed ‘ themselves to 
be stroked by the hand, without resistance or any 
show even of impatience, except a low guttural 
note.” 

Dr. John Fleming estimates the yearly number 
of breeding pairs of gannets at the present time to 
amount to about 5000. Ray relates that, in his 


tributed, although the localities where it breeds | time, (1661,) the young of the Solan geese were 
are apparently few in number, on our own coasts ; esteemed a choice dish in Scotland, and sold very 
it builds at Lundy Island off the coast of Devon, | dear, (1s. 8d. plucked,) but he remarks the flesh 
on the Isles of Borea and Kilda, on the Suliskerry, | smells and tastes strong of fish. From the 
or Gannet Rock, near the Orkneys, the Skelligs rc Household Book of James V.,’’ published by the 
off the coast of Kerry, and other places. It is | Bannatyne Club in 1837, it appears that the pur- 
met with along the coast of Norway, Iceland, chases of gannets for the royal table were regu- 
and North America, and probably takes most ex- larly every day from one to thirty-six birds. 
tensive flights. We have ourselves seen it off the | Among the remnants of olden ecclesiastial priv- 
coast of Portugal. The fact that the gannet when jileges is one, that twelve Solan geese, entire, with 
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the feathers on, are annually paid to the minister 
of North Berwick—the Vicar of the Bass. We 
have ourselves tasted the Solan goose, smoked and 
dried, and found it exceedingly palatable. The 
name of Barnacles, as applied by Butler to the 
Solan goose, explains what Cleaveland in his 
satire upon the Scotch means by feeding on Ber- 
nacles. 

Many other birds congregate on the Bass, more 
especially the Kittiwake gull, the razor bill, and 
the scout, or foolish guillemot. The cormorant, 
the shag, the herring gull, the common gull, the 
black-backed gull, the coulterneb, eider duck, 
falcon, turtle-dove, jackdaw, raven, and hooded 
crow, are also met with, and it is justly remarked 
of the island by the Rev. Thomas M’Crie, that to 
the visitor in summer, when the dark-browed rock 
is encircled with myriads of sea-fowl, wheeling 
around it in all varieties of plumage, and scream- 
ing in all the notes of the aquatic scale, when it 
may be said, 

The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and wild airs, that give delight, and hurt 
not. ; 

The scene appears like enchantment, and leaves 
an impression not easily forgotten. If we were 
to speak of the impressions produced on our own 
mind, by a visit made to this interesting spot, we 
should say never to be forgotten. 

But besides this Solan goose, of which a biog- 
rapher of one of the prisoners of the Bass quaintly 
enough remarks, that it was probably the most 
ancient inhabitant of the rock, and its other winged 
congeners, there are also remains of humanity on 
this wave-beaten islet, and that, too, in its saddest 
and most ungenial forms of asceticism, despotism, 
and persecution. About half-way up the southern 
slope of the rock are the remains of an ancient 
chapel, the abode of anchorites as far back al- 
most as the times of the introduction of Christianity 
into Scotland. At the base of the same slope, 
clinging, as it were, to the sides of the precipice, 
are the mouldering walls of a fortification, within 
which a number of zealous Covenanters were, for 
principle’s sake, incarcerated during the reigns of 
the last Starts. 

The first hermit of the Bass, driven there prob- 
ably by persecution, or by the wars between the 
Scots and the Picts, was Saint Baldred. He was 
of Seottish descert, and flourished at the end 
of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, having died in the year of our Lord 606. 
Bede has termed him Bishop of Glasgow, and the 
successor of Saint Kentigern, or Mungo, the patron 
saint of that city, but it is supposed that neither 
Mungo nor Baldred were ever bishops. ‘‘ Saint 
Baldred of the Bass appears,’ says the Rev. 
Thomas M'Crie, ‘‘ to have been a simple Culdee 
presbyter, residing for safety and retirement in the 
island, as Columba did in Jona, and Adamnan, 
another presbyter, in Inchkeith, but sallying forth 
occasionally to teach the rude natives on the main- 
land the doctrines of Christianity.” In the time 
of this holy man there was, according to the 
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monkish chroniclers, a great rock between the 
Bass and the adjacent land, which remained fixed 
in the middle of the passage, often causing ship- 
wrecks. ‘The blessed Baldred, moved by piety, 
ordered himself to be placed on this rock, which, 
being done, at his nod the rock was immediately 
lifted up, and, like a ship driven by the wind, pro- 
ceeded to the nearest shore, and thenceforth re- 
mained in the same place, as a memorial of this 
miracle, and is to this day called Saint Baldred’s 
Coble, or Cock-boat. At Saint Baldred’s death, 
the honor of having the dead body of the revered 
anchorite became an object of competition to three 
different parishes, who, coming to take away the 
same by force, the body was found all whole in 
three distinct places of the house where he died, so 
each community was miraculously gratified. 

The “parish kirk in the craig of the Bass,” 
was consecrated in honor of St. Baldred in 1542 
and the old chapel appears to have been occasion- 
ally frequented as a place of worship from that 
time till the Reformation. In 1677, we read in 
the statistical account that ‘‘ Below the garden 
there is a chapel for divine service ; but in regard 
no minister was allowed for it, the ammunition of 
the garrison was kept therein.” 

The earliest proprietors of the island on record 
were the Lauders, usually designated the Lauders 
of the Bass. The island continued with this an- 
cient family for about five centuries, and the crest 
they assumed for it was quite characteristic—a 
Solan goose sitting on a rock; but the motto was 
rather a burlesque on the original, Sub umbra 
alarum tuarum. 


The first time we hear of the Bass being em- 
ployed asa “ strength,”’ or fortified place, is in 
the year 1405, when it afforded a temporary re- 
treat to James, the youngest son of Robert III., 
and on the succession of that prince to the throne, 
in 1424, Walter Stewart, eldest son of Murdac, or 
Murdo, Duke of Albany, who had acted as regent, 
was arrested and ‘‘ sent prisoner to the castle of 
the Bass,’’ while his mother, the duchess, was 
committed to the towers of Tantallan, which over- 
look the Bass in gloomy strength from the adja- 
cent mainland. ‘* A lively fancy,’’ says M’Crie, 
“* might draw an affecting picture of the old duch- 
ess, as she gazed from the opposite towers of 
Tanta!lan on the ocean prison that held her way- 
ward son, and describe her feelings as she saw 
him conveyed away to suffer an ignominious 
death. But Scottish ladies of that period were 
made of sterner stuff. ‘* There is a report cur- 
rent,”’ says the historian Buchanan, ‘that the 
king sent the head of her father, husband, and 
children, to Isabella, on purpose to try whether so 
violent a woman, in a paroxysm of grief, as some- 
times happens, might not betray the secrets of her 
soul; but she, though affected at the unexpected 
sight, used no intemperate expressions.’”” M’'Crie 
says that he has an old manuscript which records 
this piece of savage brutality, and adds that the 
old lady ‘‘ said nothing, but that they worthilie 
died, gif that whilk wes laid against them were trew! 
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The Bass continued to be one of the strengths 
or fortresses of Scotland during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. James the Sixth paid a visit to it in 1581, 
and coveted the possession,of the island, probably 
from his partiality for Solan geese. In 1626, 
Charles I. also instituted a claim for the possession 
of the same rock. 

In the time of Cromwell, the public records of 
the Church of Scotland were removed for safety’s 
sake to the Bass, but the rock yielded to the Pro- 
tector the same year, (1650,) and the records were 


packed up in casks and sent to the Tower of Lon-| running like water.”’ 


” 


don. “The auld crag 
masters. 
of the Laird of Waughton, and after of Sir An- 
drew Ramsey, Provost of Edinburgh, it was, in 
October, 1671, purchased from the latter by Laud- 
erdale, in the name of the government, to become 
a state prison, and, as Kirkton observes, ‘‘ a dear 
bargain it was’? (4000/7. sterling.) 

Lauderdale thus became, among his many other 
tiles of honor, Captain of the Bass; and the 
‘auld erag,’’ garrisoned by a rude and licentious 
soldiery, bristling with cannon, and frowning defi- 
ance on all around, (like a ‘‘ castle in the moon,” 
old Kirkton describes it,) was converted into a 
prison for the persecuted Presbyterian ministers, 
with whom it became a rule of practice that when- 
ever any of them was called before the council, 
where either they behoved to satisfy the bishop or 
else go to the Bass, to prefer the latter alternative; 
and the Rev. James Anderson records the impris- 
onment of no less than thirty-nine martyrs to this 
abominable persecution of the early Presbyterians 
and Covenanters. 


Among the most interesting of these martyrs of 
the Bass, may be noticed the austere and gloomy 
Alexander Peden, who, according to the chronicles 


of the time, was gifted with foresight. Peden 
had joined the Covenanters, who were defeated in 
the Pentland Hills on the 28th of November, 1666, 
and he was confined in the Bass for upwards of 
four years, at a time when there were there also 
several other eminent ministers of the same princi- 
ples of himself, but they were confined in separate 
cells, and only at times allowed to assemble togeth- 
er for devotional exercises. 

It is related, that when Peden was a prisoner 
i: the Bass, being engaged in the public worship 
of God, a young woman came to the chamber door, 
‘mocking with loud laughter.”’ He said, ** Poor 
thing, thou moekest and laughest at the worship 
of God ; but, ere long, God will work such a sud- 
den surprising judgment on thee, that shall stay thy 
laughing, and thou shalt not escape it.” Very 
shortly thereafter, as she was walking upon the 
rock, there came a blast of wind that swept her 
into the sea, and she was lost. 

Such was the bold and awakening tenor of Pe- 
den’s addresses, and which according to his biog- 
rapher, (Walker in ‘* Biograph. Presb.’’) remind- 
ed his listener of Elijah or of John the Baptist, 
that he converted a soldier, who refused after- 
wards to lift his arms against ‘‘ Jesus Christ’s 
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cause, or to persecute his people.” It is also re- 
lated of Peden, that on the day on which the Cov- 
enanters were discomfited at Bothwell bridge, the 
22d of June, 1679, he was near the border, forty 
miles distant from the scene of action. Yet when 
he was informed that the people were waiting for 
sermon, he replied, ‘‘ Let the people go to their 
prayers—for me, I neither can nor will preach 
any this day, for our friends are fallen, and fled 
before the enemy at Hamilton, and they are hag- 
ging and hashing them down, and their blood is 
He is also reported to have 


, 


now began to change} spoken in a similar strain at the defeat of the in- 
Having fallen into the possession, first | surgents at Pentland Hills. 


In 1682 he united in marriage John Brown, of 
Priesthill, to Isabel Weir, his second wife. At 
the close of the ceremony, the gloomy fanatic is 
said to have addressed the bride as follows: ‘ Is- 
abel, you have got a good man to be your hus- 
band, but you will not enjoy him long; prize his 
company, and keep linen by you to be his winding- 
sheet, for you will need it when you are not looking 
for it, and it will be a bloody one.”” Brown was 
shot by Claverhouse in the beginning of May, 
1685, that is, three years afterwards. 

After taking refuge for some years in Ireland, 
Peden returned with a few followers to Scotland, 
where they were hunted about by the dragoons 
like wild beasts. On one occasion, having sought 
refuge in a moss, where the cavalry could not 
easily follow them, Peden fervently prayed to God 
to ‘* cast the lap of his cloak’? around them; and 
forthwith a dark cloud of mist is said to have come 
on, and to have completely screened them from 
their pursuers. For a Jong time Peden wandered 
from one lurking-place to another, till he grew 
weary of such a life of persecution, and an affect- 
ing ineident is related of his visiting the grave of 
Richard Cameron, who, with eight of his follow- 
ers, was killed at Airs Moss by a party of dra- 
goons under Bruce, of Earlshall. Harassed and 
vexed, he sat down by the grave, and, as he 
thought of the happiness of his beloved friend, 
who had exchanged all his sufferings for the mar- 
tyr’s crown, while he himself was still enduring 
** the scorching heat of persecution,’ meekly rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven, he prayed, ** Oh to be wi’ 
Ritchie !”’ 

At length Peden’s bodily infirmities rendering 
him unable to wander about, he caused a cave to 
be dug, with a willow bush covering its mouth, 
near his brother’s house in the parish of Sorn. 
His persecutors getting information where he was. 
sought the house in vain. At length the stern 
presbyter, somewhat softened by the prospect of 
eternity, died on the 28th of January, 1686, and 
was privately buried in the church of Auchinleck. 
The dragoons, however, informed of his death and 
burial, pulled his corpse vut of the grave after it 
had lain six weeks, and being prevented hanging 
it in chains, they buried it at the gallows’ foot at 
Cumnock. As Peden foretold his death, so Wod- 
row says, ‘* This raising him after he was buried, 
Mr. Peden before his death did very positively 
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foretell, before several witnesses, some of whom | part of his office is to deliver the oppressed out of 
are yet alive who were present, from whom I have | the hand of the oppressor, and to shed no innocent 


it, else I should not have noticed it here.’’ 

Yet Wodrow, who relates this, and Lord 
Grange, according to the Rev. James Anderson, 
call the authenticity of these prophecies, ascribed 
to Peden, in question. They are, moreover, 
scarcely more than might be expeeted from a mind 
highly excited by the fervor of fanaticism, and 
most deeply moved by years of gloomy and inces- 
sant persecution. As Mr. Andersen justly re- 
marks, there is every reason to believe, that indi- 
viduals have had presentiments of events which af- 
terwards befell both themselves and others, how- 
ever this may be accounted for. 

James Mitchell, known to the readers of Scot- 
tish history, chiefly from his bold but unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharp, who was 
afterwards slain by John Balfour, of Burley, was 
also a prisoner of the Bass. Previously to his 
being conveyed to the Bass, he was subjected to 
the torture of the “‘ boots,’’ an instrument which 
consisted of four pieces of wood, very firmly fas- 
tened together, so as to form a kind of box, capa- 
ble of admitting the leg. Into this were inserted 
movable staves, between which and the box a 
wedge was driven, so as to squeeze or compress 
the leg to almost any degree, according to the 
number of strokes given to it. Bishop Burnet ob- 
serves that the common torture was only to drive 
the wedges between the instrument and the calf of 
the leg, but. that he had been told that they were 
sometimes driven in between it and the shin bone. 

Mr. Anderson narrates the circumstances of 
Mitchell's torture as follows : 


Upon the 24th, (January, 1676,) according to the 
appvintment of the council, the committee of coun- 
cil and lords of justiciary, in their robes, constituted 
into a court, assembled in the parliament house, 
where the justiciary court was ordinarily held. 
The executioner was also present, with the boots. 
Mitchell, being brought before the bar, was asked 
by the Lord Preses if he would yet confess before 
he was put to the torture. He still declined ; and, 
after protesting before God and their lordships, that 
whatever might be extorted from him by torture, 
should not be made use of against him or any other 
person in judgment, nor have any force in law, he 
said, ‘* You may call the man whom you have ap- 
pointed to your work.’’ A macer was instantly or- 
dered to call upon the executioner and two officers, 
who bound him in an arm-chair, and bringing the 
boots, inquired which of his legs they should take. 
The lords bade the executioner take any of them ; 
upon which he laid the left leg in the boot. But 
Mitchell, lifting it out, said, *‘ Since the judges 
have not determined it, take the best of the two, 
for I freely bestow it in the cause ;”’ and put his 
right leg into the engine. After the torture was 
begun, the king’s advoeate lectured him upon the 
sovereignty of the magigtrate, and on the sinfulness 
of lying upon any account. Mitchell replied, “I 
would say more than the advocate; I would say 
that the magistrate whom God hath appointed is 
God’s deputy, and that both the throne and the 
judgment are the Lord’s while he judges for God 
and according to the law of God, and that a great 


blood ; and that not only lying is sinful, but that a 
= speaking of the truth is a dreadful sin 

fore God, when it tends to the shedding of inno- 
cent blood.”” During the torture, upwards of thir- 
ty written questions were put to him, and his an- 
swers were taken down from his mouth. The 
executioner, at every stroke, inquired if he had any 
more to say, to which Mitchell answered, ‘* No 
more, my lords!’’ At the ninth stroke he fainted 
through the extremity of pain, upon which the exe- 
cutioner exclaimed, ‘* Alas! my lords, he is gone, 
he is gone.’’ Then the torture was stopped. Re- 
covering in a short time, he was carried to prison in 
the chair on which he suffered. 


It was proposed to subject the other leg to the 
same treatment, but some of the Covenanters hav- 
ing sent a letter to Sharp, assuring him that if he 
persisted in torturing the panel, he should have a 
shot from a steadier hand, nothing further of the 
kind was attempted. But the revenge of Sharp 
could be satisfied with nothing less than the death 
of his enemy, and Mitchell was ultimately exe- 
euted on the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, on the 18th 
of January, 1678. 

Among the last of those who were immured in 
this Scottish bastile, were Sir Hugh Campbell and 
Sir George Campbell, of Cesnock, James Fithie, 
A. Dunbar, J. Greig, Peter Kid, A. Sheilds, W. 
Spence, J. Stewart, and John Blackadder ; to the 
latter of whom great interest attaches itself, from 
his advanced years and tried virtues. This esti- 
mable man was placed forever beyond the reach of 
persecution by his death, which took place on the 
rock, in December, 1685. All these imprison- 
ments, it is to be observed, occurred before 1688. 

On the 10th of December of that year, the 
scene shifted. Beacons might have been observed 
on the Bass, North Berwick Law, and other ad- 
jacent heights, erected by the Scottish council on 
their first alarm of the invasion of the Prince of 
Orange. But the prince had landed in England, 
and the government of James fell without a strug- 
gle. The inhabitants of Edinburgh rose that day 
in a tumult, and £400 were offered for the chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Perth, dead or alive. Mean- 
while, a small suspicious-looking sloop might have 
been observed making its way down the Firth. 
That vessel contained the obnoxious earl, who, 
taking the alarm, had embarked for France ‘‘ with 
all imaginable secrecy, himself in woman’s habit, 
and his wife in man’s apparel,’’"—a sad plight for 
the Popish chancellor, who had ridden rough-shod 
for so many years over the liberties and religion 
of his country. Following hard in the wake of 
the sloop, was a light war-boat, manned with thir- 
ty-six bold sailors, fully armed, under the com- 
mand of one Wilson, who had once been a bucca- 
neer. By a strange coincidence, the pursuers 
overtook the fugitive just as he was passing the 
Bass, and the hardy sailors seized upon their prey 
opposite that castle into which he had committed 
so many guileless men. 





Again the scene changed. The rock, after 
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holding out under Charles Maitland, the deputy 
governor, in the name of the exiled king, till 1690, 
was surrendered up to government, but strangely 
enough, it fell again into the temporary possession 
of the adherents of James. A few daring young 
officers, who had been taken prisoners at Crom- 
dale, and had been sent to the Bass, formed a plan 
for surprising the place, which succeeded. Being 
supplied with provisions by their friends on shore, 
and receiving reinforcements from abroad, they 
contrived to keep their ground for several years. 
They plundered various merchant vessels, made 
all of them pay tribute that came within reach of 
their guns, and craning up their boats to the rock, 
bade defiance to all attempts to dislodge them. 
One Mr. Trotter having been condemned to be 
hanged for conveying to them supplies, they dis- 
charged a gun-shot among the crowd met to wit- 
ness his execution, opposite the island, where the 
Covenanters had also received in former times a 
gun-shot when assembled at prayer, and dispersed 
them, though it did not prevent the execution at 
a different place. At length, King William de- 
spatched two ships of war, which, aided by smaller 
vessels, cut off their supplies and reduced them to 
the necessity of capitulating in April, 1694. 
Thus the Bass was the last place that held out 
for James in Scotland. After the surrender an 
order was given to demolish all the fortifications 
and buildings on the Bass, and to remove the can- 
non and ammunition, which was finally carried in- 
to execution in 1701, since which time the Bass 
has remained in its present untenanted and un- 
cared-for condition. 

With the revolution a new generation sprang 
up. A marked difference might have been ob- 
served even in the immediate descendants of the 
Covenanters. It was persecution that made proph- 
ets of Alexander Peden, of Thomas Hog, and of 
Donald Cargil. Adam Blackadder, second son of 
the martyr of the Bass, made merry at the remem- 
brance of the hardships to which in early youth 
he was subjected on his father’s account. But on 
the 2ist of April, 1713, a grave, military-looking 
man, might have been observed standing by the 
sea-beach of Dunbar, his eyes intently fixed in the 
direction of the Bass. This was Colonel John 
Blackadder, the younger. son of the same worthy 
sufferer ; who, after distinguishing himself under 
the great Duke of Marlborough, had come to re- 
visit the scene of his father’s martyrdom, with the 
feelings at once of a brave soldier and a devout 
Christian. 

In 1789, a pedlar, laden with pieces of muslin 
and verse, and with the prospectus of his first 
publication in his pocket, stood on the same coast, 
wondering at what he deseribes as ‘‘ a large rock 
rising out of the sea to the dreadful height of 600 
feet, (420 in reality,) giving the spectator an 
awful idea of its Almighty Founder, who weigh- 
eth the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bal- 
ance.” This poor literary pedlar was Alexander 
Wilson, the author of the ‘‘ American Ornitholo- 
gy,”’—a work completed by a fervent admirer of 
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the pedlar’s genius, Prince Charles Lucien Bona- 
parte. 

Who will deny the interest of romance to the 
Bass Rock! It is a pity that its historians,* in- 
stead of giving a colored lithograph of the well 
known ‘ Lavatera Arborea,’’ did not give one 
good sketch of the *‘ auld crag.’’ The two wood- 
cuts in the body of the work are contemptible. 





From the Metropolitan. 
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Ir, as Plato argued, the gift of letters was but 
a doubtful benefit to humanity, still it must be con- 
fessed that, at times, the cacoethes scribendi is even 
an unmixed good. It is well that the man who 
has had terrible experiences of what despotism can 
do ; who has been withered up, mentally and bod- 
ily, by its bitter blight ; who beneath its fatal fangs 
has grown old and gray, should be enabled to pre- 
sent to the world the frightful sufferings, the ex- 
istence of which otherwise would have been denied. 
At home, we are a humane people, and despite 
the attempts of the degenerate whigs to revive the 
despotism of the Stuarts, and to deny the principles, 
by the profession of which they have been enabled 
to appropriate to themselves some small share of 
the national purse ; ours is an exceedingly liberal 
form of government, and yet we know men who, 
imprisoned for political offences, have come forth 
from the dungeons, in which they have been im- 
prisoned but one or two years, with constitutions 
shattered for life. In London, at this time, there 
is more than one high-minded man who can tell 
how bitter are the secrets of the prison-house, and 
how cruel are the tender mercies of government 
officials. But our English experience, fortunately, 
is but an idle tale, compared with the terrible rev- 
elations that have been published by the victims of 
Metternich. For ages, Austria, austere, bigoted, 
cold, and cruel, has lowered like a dark cloud over 
the fair face of Europe. Wherever the spirit of 
young freedom has awoke, wherever man’s heart 
has leaped up with joy at its resurrection, wherever 
invigorated mind has endeavored to loose its fetters 
and be free, there Austrian policy has been pres- 
ent, and Austrian power been felt. Italy, especial- 
ly, the land of sublime associations, still rich in the 
memory of former freedom and might, whose pas- 
sionate sons have never yet ceased to struggle 
against the yoke by which they are degraded and 
crushed, has yielded heroes in abundance, to lan- 
guish and die in the accursed dungeons of Spiel- 
berg. It may be as well, now that she is strug- 
gling for her freedom ; now that the hoary-headed 
plotter against human rights and dignities has been 


* The Bass Rock : its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, 
Geology, Martyrology, Zoology, and Botany. Its Civil 
and Ecclesiastical 4 by the Rev. Thomas M’Crie. 
Its Geology, by Hugh Miller. The Martyrs by the Rev. 
James Anderson. Its Zoology, by Dr. John Fleming. 
Its Botany, by Professor Balfour. 

+ Memoirs of Alexander Andryane, a prisoner of state 
with Count Confalonieri and Silvio Pellico. Translat 
by Fortunato Prandi. Second edition. Newby, Lon- 
don. 
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driven from Vienna, to point a moral and adorn a| So saying, Krall affixed to my person these last 
tale, with such revelations of Spielberg life as we | insignia of a convict; after which he resumed, 
possess. For this purpose we select the Memoirs “ Now, rx a ee * = find ype much 
of Alexander Andryane, a writer which every one |" Paituls an before long they wi easy 


should read, were it merely for the purpose of enough. 


tll ’ matt. I certainly did fee) much more at my ease; but 
thanking vod that Austrian despotism 1s already many days elapsed ere I could walk without stum- 
on the wane. 


bling grievously against the sharp edges of my 
Alexander Andryane is a Frenchman, and for a | anklets, or that my ear became accustomed to the 
short time served in the army of Napoleon. Ex- | clinkling produced by my slightest movement. 

cited by the reverses the cause of freedom sustained After a short time, Andryane has the good 
in Italy and France in 1821, he became connected | fortune to be moved to the same cell in which Con- 
with the more ardent members of the liberal party, |falonieri was confined. Study and conversation 
who, despairing of legal redress, prepared to de- | jightened their imprisonment. They are visited 
fend their cause by foree of arms. At Geneva he by a priest, who, whilst pretending to give spirit- 
became acquainted with Michael Angelo Buona- ual advice, endeavored to worm from Andryane a 
rotti, ‘‘a venerable republican, who had passed | confession of his accomplices and plans. As this 
through a long life of adversity and persecution, | attempt was unsuccessful, orders came from Vienna 
with the greatest firmness and integrity of char- | that the few books they had should be taken from 
acter.’’ By him he was induced to undertake them; their compassionate jailer, Schiller, suffered 
missions, in 1822, to various parties in France, but | the prisoners to communiate with each other, and 
with no success, for the Bourbon government was | to write with what material they could, but they 
then too strong. Despairing of France, a secret , were often harassed by official visits, of which the 





mission to Italy was proposed to him, which he | 
joyfully accepted. Accordingly, in December, 
1822, he set out for Milan. At the latter place 
he is arrested, and carried before the infamous Sal- 
votti, by whom he was examined on various ocea- 
sions, at the greatest length, and with the utmost 
ingenuity, in order that his accomplices might be 
discovered ; but in vain. After twelve months, 
he and his fellow-prisoners, amongst whom was 
the Count Confalonieri, are informed that instead 
of being executed, the inexhaustible clemency of | 
his majesty has decreed that they should be im- | 
prisoned for life, in the fortress of Spielberg. Af- 
ter a tedious journey on a Sunday in February, 
after they had been five hours on the road from 





following may serve as a specimen :— 


Shortly after, the door again creaked on its 
hinges, and the director of police, the commandant 
of Spielberg, and six other individuals entered , our 
narrow cell could scarcely hold them. 

‘* Here I am again, gentlemen,” said the director, 


‘in an embarrassed manner; ‘* but I must—his maj- 


esty desires it—it is extremely painful—I am or- 
dered to search you.”’ 

‘* We are at your disposal, sir,’’ we replied. A 
well-dressed gentleman then came up to me, put his 
hands into my pockets, felt all the linings, and ev- 
ery part of my body, whilst several keepers carried 
away my straw mattress, and took down the braids 
of my bed, substituting each article to the inspection 
of the director. 


TIznaiin to Brinn, a fortress, frowning on the sum- be After having carefully examined them, he went 


mit of a hill, attracted their attention. It w 


Silvio Pellico. 

Arrived at Spielberg, Andryane was soon ush- 
ered into his cell; the whole furniture of which 
consisted but of a pallet-bed, a pitcher and a tub. 
The prison dress, a paste-colored jacket, half gray, 
half brown, and waisteoat and pantaloons, open at 
each side to admit the chains, one leg grey, the 
other brown, was next provided. 


I was then led into a roora which echoed with 
the blows of the hammer. The smith wished me 
** Good morning,’’ in French, showed me the chain, 
which was heavy and long; then, whilst Krall 
held my leg, he fastened the rivets. In a quarter 
of an hour the operation was finished. 

‘| got up, and attempted to walk a few paces. 
Krall remarked that I moved much easier in these 
fetters than in my former ones. 

** They are longer,”’ I replied ; ‘* but if they con- 
tinue to batter my ankle bones thus, in less than 
two hours there will be no skin Jeft upon them.”’ 

** To obviate that every prisoner is supplied with 
these leather straps ; they are fastened to the knees, 
and the iron anklets of the fetters are tied up to 
them, so as to prevent their falling on the bone.” 





p to the bedstead itself, looked closely at the sides 


|: : hed t, left ack, i al- 
Spielberg. Already one man dear to all Italy had age gee tie I gage changer des 


languished there two weary years. That man was | 


ity, or lining unnoticed. This done, my coarse 
counterpane was also brought to him, and handled 
in every direction, as if it had been expected to con- 
eeal some paper. Then came the turn of the straw 
mattress, in which he plunged his white hands, as- 
sisted by the other gentlemen, whose appearance 
seemed little to accord with his employment. 

When they had concluded this rascally operation, 
which I witnessed with surprise, disgust, and pity, 
the director turned to me, and said, 

** Now undress yourself.”’ 

‘* Undress myself, sir? But it is very cold.”’ 

‘* The order is such,” he replied drily. 

I took off my clothes; but that was not enough ; 
he required me to pull off my shoes and stockings, 
and even my shirt. 

I reddened, and feeling my patience going, I asked 
the director whether he might not save me the mor- 
tification of remaining naked before the eyes of 
every one. 

** It is the order.”’ 

‘* But it seems to me, that this last and indispen- 
sable garment might be left us, without disobeying 
the commands you have received.” 

The director replied by one of those shrugs of 
the shoulders and raising of the eyebrows, which 
signify, ‘* What can I dot I have no will in the 
matter.”’ 
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I then gave my last garment to the director's | 
acolyte, and remained with my eyes bent on the 
ground; my heart filled with indignation, while my 
whole person, and the coarse shirt that a beggar 
would not have worn, were passed in review. 

‘Js it over, sir?’’ I asked of the director, seeing 
myself no longer under inspection ; ‘* and may I put 
on my clothes?” 

“Not yet—in a short time; only take your 
shirt.” 

‘* What! am I to remain longer in this state of 
nakedness !”’ 

‘Jt is the order ; I cannot help it.”’ 

And saying this, he made a sign for the straw 
mattress, clothes, and counterpane to be carried out 
of the room, leaving me exposed to the damps and 
cold air of the dungeon, and to the gaze of all the by- 
standers. 

This noble exploit ended, the director made me 
a slight bow, and turned to Confalonieri, who was 
submitted to the same indignities as myself. He 
also, though suffering, was obliged to get up to 
yield his miserable couch, his convict clothing, and 
even his feeble body to their examination. It was 
an afflicting spectacle to see the man I most loved 
and revered in the world, treated by these ruffians 
of the police like the worst malefactor ; to see him 
stand with naked feet, stripped of every particle of 
dress, before these tools of arbitrary power, who 
neither respected his gray hairs, blanched by sor- 
row and suffering, nor the infirmities consequent on 
his imprisonment, nor the noble dignity of his char- 
acter. 


The director was not satisfied with having mere- 
ly our water-jag, and the tub in which we washed, 


brought for his examination; but this great func- 
tionary inclined his head to contemplate that which 
a turnkey would have refrained from inspecting, 
lest he should raise disgust in his comrades. 
Andryane mentioned this visit to their spiritual 


adviser. He merely said : 


‘** These gentlemen had imagined that the orders 
of the emperor might be eluded with impunity ; but 
submission to his supreme will is the duty ofall. 1) 
myself had been denounced and subjected to inqui- 
ry; but, thanks to God! the blame has fallen back 
on the calumniators ; and our gracious sovereign, 
to give me a testimony of his satisfaction, has ap- 
pointed me court chaplain. These golden tassels, 
which you see on my hat, and to my sash, are the | 
insignia of my new office. You ought to rejoice | 
with me at these proofs of the importance the em-, 
peror attaches to yourselves.”’ 

‘We are of so little consequence,” I replied, | 
with a doubting air, ‘‘ that I cannot help feeling as-| 
tonished that we should, for a moment, occupy the 
thoights of so great a monarch.” 
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pentance and religion. You ought to return him 
thanks for his anxiety to promote your eternal sal- 
vation.”’ 

What could I answer to such a speech? I was 
silent, and, giving a last look at the golden tassels 
of the new court chaplain, I shuddered on thinking 
of the price at which this promotion had been bought 
by the man who passed for our spiritual director. 


A little while after, their cell was again exam- 
ined. 


The first person who appeared was the direc- 
tor-general of police, who stopped a little on the 
threshold, hat in hand, to do the honors of our 
prison to a man, from all appearances, of great im- 
portance. Advancing towards us, this unknown 
personage cast his eyes around our cell, and then 
looked at us, saying, in German, to the director of 
police— 

** This is Confalonieri, and the other the French- 
man, I suppose? Why does not the latter wear 
irons t”’ 

** By the doctor’s order,’’ answered the director, 
**in consequence of a sprain.”’ 

‘** Very well; but the indulgence must not be 
prolonged too much.”’ 

And, while speaking, he continued to examine, 
with great nicety, the shabby furniture of our dun- 
geon. 

In a few minutes, thought I to myself, they will 
make us undress. 

** What is that for?’’ he inquired, with a severe 
look, pointing to a leather pillow, which had hith- 
erto been allowed to my sick friend. 

** Your excellency, it was left to the count, when 
he arrived here, on account of his illness, and since 
then’”’— 

** It is an infraction of the rules,”’ drily returned 
the stranger; and my poor friend’s pillow, the last 
souvenir of his Theresa, was taken away. 

The man his majesty had now sent to inspect us, 
was 2 certain Vogel, one of the four Aulic counsel- 
lors attached to the general police of the empire. 
This worthy minion showed himself so anxious 
to please his master, that he even reproved the 
officials of Spielberg, for permitting our two or 
three sickly rose-trees to remain on the platform. 


Unfortunately, from the window of their cell, 
the prisoners had been able to get a glimpse of a 
cheerful landscape. This was too great an in- 
dulgence, and accordingly the wall of the parapet 
was raised, by which the view was completely 
lost. The prisoners, for the sake of their health, 
petitioned the emperor for some employment. Af- 
ter a time, the commandant informed them that 
the emperor had granted their request. 


‘* Of so little consequence! Undeceive yourself,| ‘‘ God be praised !”’ I exclaimed, ‘* we shall be al- 
my son. There are few things—I may say none—! lowed to use our limbs, and to restore our health. 
which engross his majesty’s mind so much as his On what work shall we be employed? Handling 
Spielberg prisoners. Nothing passes within these the shovel or matlock, breaking stones, or garden- 
ramparts of which he is not informed. The empe-| ing? Pray, speak, sir.” 
ror has a plan of this fortress, and knows exactly, Surprised and embarrassed, the commandant 
the position of your dungeons. It is fortunate for hesitated to explain himself ; at last he informed us 
you that the director of police has discovered no ir-| that the occupation, conceded us by his majesty, 
regularity in your cell ; for, in the eyes of the em-| was lint making. 
peror it is a most serious affair. Several of your| I should have heard it repeated ten times be- 
companions will know soon the cost of such disobe- | fore I could believe it. 
dience. His majesty wishes to touch your souls,, ‘‘ Lint making!’’ I repeated in astonishment 
and this clue cannot be acgomplished, so long as | + What benefit can we derive froma such a task, 
the prisoners have other thoughts than those of re-| which will compel us to remain seated, whilst it is 
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exercise and air that we implored of the emperor’s 
humanity? It is, no doubt, a misunderstanding ; 
and, | suppose, the governor himself has already 
remonstrated.”” 

‘*T am not aware of that,’’ answered the com- 
mandant ; ‘* but you may know it very shortly, for 
es excellency will come here in a few days. In 
the mean time, I can only execute the orders I 
have received, and to-morrow you will begin your 
work.”’ 

The next day, poor Krall, quite ashamed of the 
duty he had to fulfil, entered our cell, bringing in 
- hand a scale, and in the other a bundle of old 

inen. 

‘** Gentlemen,”’ he muttered, blushing, ‘* here are 
your tasks; the commandant has, doubtless, in- 
formed you that you will have a certain quanity of 
lint to make daily, and I have come to weigh you 
each your share.” 

** If the linen were only clean,”’ said I, ** but every 
piece of it is disgustingly dirty. Look here, Krall,”’ 
and | showed him the rags he had brought. ‘*Where 
have they been able to collect such filth ?’’ 

** At the hospital, sir.’’ 

This announcement roused my indignation, and I 
cried, ‘I will not make lint, Krall; you may tell 
the governor so. As this is a favor granted us, I 
have the right to decline it.’’ 

‘* Dear sir, that will injure you ; it were better 
to show signs of good-will now, and complain to 
his excellency, afterwards.”’ 

‘* Your plan is wise, my good friend, and I will 
follow it out of regard to you. Yet I should like 
to know, above all things, whether this work is ob- 
ligatory.”’ 

‘“*T think so,”’ replied Krall, on leaving us. 


Our prisoner petitioned his imperial majesty for 
some books ; amongst others, a Bible and Fenelon. 
The request, of course, was denied, but a volume 
of prayers was sent instead. He was then re- 
moved from his noble companion, and shut up 
with a man whom all the Italian prisoners es- 
teemed a hypocrite, and a traitor to their cause. 
This was a fresh cause of grief. 


The jailers having brought my bed, I threw my- 
self upon it, and yielded myself, unconstrainedly, 
to sorrow and regret. I could not but look upon 
this as the most unhappy day of my captivity. In- 
stead of a life of confidence and expansion, instead 
of that never-failing sympathy with which Confa- 
lonieri gave me energy to sustain my trials, I had 
now in prospect a continual state of suspicion and 
alarm, obliging me to weigh every word and con- 
ceal every thought; a restraint which, within the 
walls of a prison, is the most intolerable of all evils. 
To languish thus in distress and dissimulation, was 
so contrary to my habits, that I felt an irresistible 
desire to clear the matter at once, by frankly put- 
ting the question to S ; but as I was about 
to address him, the sad and icy expression of his 
features, which seemed as if risen from the tomb to 
spy the living, checked upon my lips the appeal I 
was about to make to his conscience. Falling back 
upon my straw, I remained there for many hours, 
absorbed in melancholy broodings, and even weep- 
ing. From this violent paroxysm of grief I only 
recovered at the close of day. It appeared to me 
that two motives could alone have induced the em- 
peror to associate me with the confidant of Don 
Stephano : first, the hope of discovering, through 
him, either my own secrets, or those Confalonieri 





might have confided to me; the second, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with my character, the bent 
of my mind, and thus adjudge my fate, not from 
mere appearances, but positive facts. 


The priest, who had been a spy upon the pris- 
oners, had so well performed his task, that he was 
rewarded with a bishopric. In his last interview 
with him, Andryane begged him for some books. 


** Books !”? was his reply; ‘* you have already 
more than you want; they only make your eyes 
weaker. Besides, reading tends to unsettle the 
mind. Look at me; I read no book but my brevi- 
ary. Can you not while away your time by knit- 
ting or lint making '”’ 

“* Knitting and lint making occupy the fingers, 
but not the thoughts.”’ 

‘* Thoughts! thoughts !”’ cried the bishop ; ‘‘ his 
majesty, you well know, is adverse to thinking, 
 § would have you employed only in one thing— 
in comprehending the heinousness of your crime, 
and imploring the pardon of God.” 

‘* Some good books—a Bible, or St. Augustine— 
might, I imagine’’— 

** You are not to have them, I tell you, that is 
settled. If you remain twenty years at Spielberg, 
you will obtain no more than those which have been 
generously allowed you. As for the rest,’’ added 
the prelate, ‘‘ be assured that his majesty will nev- 
er lose sight of you. M. Wergrat, especially 
charged with the care of the state prisoners, has 
been chosen by his majesty, himself. Since I am 
to leave you, our gracious sovereign deemed it a 
point of the first consequence, to have a person in 
whom he could confide, for exact and continual in- 
formation concerning you all. ‘This ought to sat- 
isfy you that he will always have an eye upon his 
prisoners.’’ 


The worthy personage selected for this high 
trust, was the assistant hangman at Vienna ! 
Occasionally, news from the outer world was 
communicated to the prisoners. A letter, once in 
six months, might announce the illness or death 
of a relative or friend, but the prisoner was not 
suffered to see the letter; the bare statement 
was read, and no more, nor was he suffered to re- 
ply. Asa proof how completely every arrange- 
ment was under government surveillance, we ex- 
tract the following. Andryane suffered from vio- 
lent head-aches, caused by the suffocating heat 
from the stove of one of our jailers. 


In vain, (he says,) every evening, did I entreat 
my disagreeable neighbor, not to roast me during 
the night, and equally in vain, every morning did 
1 say to him, pointing to my inflamed face and 
eyes ; ‘* Look, I am quite unable to sleep, I am ina 
fever ; you stifle me; for pity’s sake do not make 
up such a fire.” His only reply was, ** What am 
Ito dot I am cold; you must address the com- 
mandant.”’ 

Accordingly, I did supplicate the commandant 
to have a brick partition erected before this stove. 
** ] cannot accede to your request,’’ he answered, 
** much as I admit the reasonableness of it ; I must 
first lay it before the governor.”’ 

His report was made the same day, but his ex- 
cellency finding the matter too weighty for him to 





act on his own po gat wrote to Vienna, for 
orders, from whence no reply came until six weeks 
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afterwards. The imperial sanction having at last 
arrived, the little enclosure of bricks was formed in 
two or three hours, and I was delivered from the 
torments of sleeplessness. 


Weakened by imprisonment and suffering—by 
that hope deferred, which makes the heart sick, in 
fear of approaching blindness from want of fresh 
air and exercise, Andryane became a prey to the 
most gloomy anxiety. One day he complained 
bitterly to the ecclesiastic who attended them : 


Father Ziach tried to explain the delay, by saying 
that perhaps the emperor was ignorant of my state. 

** No, sir,’’ I replied, ‘* he is well aware of it. All 
that relates to us is known to him, most minutely ; 
he receives daily reports concerning the most insig- 
nificant things ; when a sparrow was driven by the 
cold weather to take refuge in the cell of one of 
our companions, an imperial decree was necessary, 
in order that the poor bird, sent by Providence to 
cheer the prisoner, might be retained.”’ 


“The darkest hour,’’ says the oriental proverb, 
‘is the one before day break.’’ It was so with 
Andryane, his condition became increasingly dis- 
agreeable. 


In consequence of orders from Vienna, knitting 
and lint making had become an intolerable labor, 
which the rudeness of the new commandant ren- 
dered still more severe. In vain did we protest 
against our tasks ; we were compelled to perform 
them, under the penalty of incurring the displeasure 
of the emperor, or some fresh punishment. If we 
sought to induce our guards to tell us news of 
what was going on in Europe, they were replaced 
by Hanoverian soldiers, who, to make all safe, 
could not speak one word of German. In short, 
everything united to make our situation more dis- 
piriting than ever. Adding to the miseries of our 
prison, the grief caused by the death of my father, 
and the distracting anxiety of my companion re- 
specting his consort, an idea may be formed of our 
life during the winter of 1830-1. 


These horrors were increased by the cholera, 


which remained till February, 1832. At length 
the hour of deliverance came. Owing to the un- 
ceasing applications of his friends, Andryane was 
liberated ; the fetters he had worn nearly nine 
vears were taken off, and, old before his time, he 
became again a citizen of the world. Of those 
confined with himself, some languished in Spiel- 
verg till death freed them from the Austrian yoke; 
others yet remain to testify to its cruelty and craft. 
From a recent notice in the Atheneum, we learn 
of one of them, Marioncelli, liberated at the same 
time with Silvio Peluico, has recently died in 
America. The Spielberg dungeons had been 
worse to him than death. He came from them a 
ruined man. The stroke was heavier than he 
could bear; it withered him up. When death 
came to him, he had long been, physically and 
mentally, blind. 

Since this work was written, changes have 
come quick as the lightning’s flash. The cry of 
the suffering, and the blood of the martyrs, have 
not been in vain. The policy it has taken Met- 
ternich nearly half a century to construct, has 
melted away like ice beneath the rays of a sum- 
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mer sun. It is more than probable, the Memoirs 
of Andryane may be the last sad tale of their 
kind. Hopefully and joyfully we write thus. 
However, whenever despotism crushes down @ 
people, whenever it commits treason against human 
right, we trust there will always be men ready, at 
all peril—whether of imprisonment or death—to 
plot its overthrow and denounce it before the 
world. Despotism should know that there is 
always beneath it a smouldering volcano, ever 
ready to vomit forth destruction and death. Inas- 
much as it degrades man, and insults man’s Maker, 
it has no right to repose upon a bed of roses ; by 
no possibility can it and human progress exist 
together. Beneath its withering blight, all that 
makes man better than the beast of the field, pines 
and dies. 


°T is manhood makes the man, 

A high-souled freeman, or a fettered slave ; 
The mind a temple, fit for God to span, 

Or a dark dungeon grave. 


Long before Nicoll penned this, the mild and 
melancholy Cowper even had taught the world, 
that 


*T is liberty that gives the flower of life 
Its fitting lustre and perfume. 





Errects or Pressure or tue Sea on Fisues. 
—Dr. Williams has shown that a gold fish, when 
the water in which it was placed was subjected to 
a pressure of four atmospheres, became paralyzed. 
Dr. Williams also states the following conclusions 
as deduced from his own experiments :—1. That 
round fishes, having an air-bladder, cannot, without 
injury, be exposed to a pressure of more than three 
atmospheres. 2. That the use of the air-bladder is 
not so much to regulate the specific gravity of the 
animal, as to resist the varying force of the fluid 
column, and thus to protect the viscera and abdom- 
inal blood-vessels against excess of pressure. 3. 
(Though in this case the results are less striking,) 
flat fish exhibit a limited capacity only for sustain- 
ing pressure. From these observations, Dr. Wil- 
liams infers that the condition of pressure regulates 
the distribution of fishes in depth. 


Tue Art-Union have purchased a painting of Mr. 
Osgood, of this city, viz., the Heap or THE Saviour 
at the moment of Peter’s Denial. ‘‘And the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter.”’ The following 
beautiful lines, in the delicate hand-writing of a Jady, 
were found the other day stuck in the frame .— 


Lines suggested by Osgood’s Head of the Saviour. 


Majestic sorrow and benignant grace 

Meet in the eloquent beauty of that face : 

Its sad eyes haunt my heart where’er I stray, 

For I, too, Lord, deny thee every day ! 

I, too, have seen thee fettered, wronged, reviled, 
I, too, have turned—from thy dear love beguiled : 
1, too, forego, for false and fleeting dreams, 

The heavenly smile that o’er thy followers gleams: 
I, too, from those appealing eyes depart, 

And wildly mourn my weak and wavering heart. 





Oh, thou, who seest me struggling to resign 


| The fire of idol-worship for thy shrine, 


In thy calm glory bid it waste away, 
| As earth- flames fade beneath the sun's pure ray! 


' 


| Marcaret H—. 
1 Journal of Com. 
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272 PUNCH—INFLUENCE OF TRADE. 


PUNCH’S BIRTHDAY ODE TO HIMSELF. 
I. 


Amin the crash of toppling crowns, 
The crack of dynasties, 
And thunder of bombarded towns, 
Far booming o’er the seas, 
While Europe with an earthquake-shock 
Is reeling to and fro, 
John Bull sits calmly on his rock, 
. Begirt with ocean’s flow, 
Watching the storm with quiet survey, 
He being safe ashore ; 
And whilst abroad all things are topsy-turvy, 
He sees his queen upon her throne, 
His lords and commons holding still their own, 
And some of them, perhaps, a little more. 


Il. 


Oh, pride! our institutions— 
The old, the wise, the free— 
In a world of revolutions 
Sull flourishing to see! 
To view our own majestic native Oak, 
Whilst other trees of Liberty decay, 
Still whole and sound from stem to spray, 
Not in the least inclined to droop ; 
Indeed, without a joke, 
This sight should make each Briton cock-a-hoop ! 


Ill. 


But of our constitution 
There ’s one peculiar boast, 
Its finest institution— 
That is to say, almost— 
With warmest exultation, 
And self-congratulation, 
With admiration utterly unbounded, 
Should every mother’s son 
Regard THar institution, founded 
In eighteen forty-one ! 
Yes, Punch, forever vernal, 
By strifes and storms unshaken, 
Thy celebrated Journal 
The proudest feelings must awaken 
In every patriotic breast 
That throbs beneath a British vest. 


IV. 


Lo, Punch, whose Fifteenth Volume now appears, 
Begins the eighth of his immortal years ; 
Exhaustless his outpourings as the sea, 
And also quite as shiny, 

With laughs innumerable, as the * briny.”’ 
Thus Aéschylus, you know, 
Describes the ocean’s glow, 

When its countless ripples glitter 
In a universal titter, 
A tremendous ha, ha, he! 
Ho, ho, ho! 


v. 

This is the happy day of Punch’s birth, 
And that is why he crows, 
And his own trumpet blows 

In plenitude of mirth. 

He makes his fresh appearance, 
Intent, with perseverance, 

To follow out the good Horatian rule 
With which he first began : 

That is, in season still to play the fool, 

Which to do well, 
And wear with decent grace the cap and bell, 





Takes a wise man. 

Thus being now septennial, 

Punch trusts to be perennial ; 

To him oblivion’s trunk and dusty shelf 
Suggest no fears. 

He only hopes his readers—like himself— 
May live a thousand years. 





WANT PLACES! 


As EMPEROR, OR PRESIDENT, in a place where a 
large standing army is kept, by a young man of 
imperial principles, who can be well recommended 
—by himself. Is willing to revive the glories of 
the Empire, and to make Europe generally uncom- 
fortable. References to respectable conspirators 
in Boulogne and Strasburg. Was six years in his 
last situation, the fortress of Ham. Letters, post 
paid, to be addressed to Louis Napoleon, Poste 
restante, London. 


As LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGN OF France, by a 
young gentleman, who has been brought up for the 
place, and can give any amount of constitutional 
guarantees. Has travelled a good deal, and can 
turn his hand to anything in the royal line. Has a 
great objection to being treated as the rest of the 
family. Applications may be addressed (under 
cover) to the Duc de Bourdeaux, Quartier St. Ger- 
main, Paris. 

Wanrtep, by the German Confederation, a de- 
cent pretext for backing out of the Danish quarrel. 


WaAnrTED, by the French Republic, Tenders for 
the undermentioned articles (to be sent in to the 
Salle de 1’ Assemblée Nationale, opposite to the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris.) 

Strong ministerial measures, (Frenchmen’s size,) 
at per measure. 

lap-traps for workmen, (new,) at per humbug. 

Bass Voices for president and vice-presidents of 
the National Assembly, (Lablanche quality,) at per 
voice. 

Plans for raising the wind, at per cent. of wind 


Confutations for Communism, at per confutation. 

Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, at per prac- 
tical scheme. 

*,* The lowest Tender accepted. 





Inrtuence or Trapve.—The amber trade, 
which was probably first directed to the West 
Cimbrian coasts, and only subsequently to the 
Baltic and the country of the Esthonians, owes 
its first origin to the boldness and _persever- 
ance of Pheenician coast navigators. In its sub- 
sequent extension, it offers, in the point of view 
of which we are treating, a remarkable instance 
of the influence which may be exerted by a 
predilection for even a single foreign production 
in opening an inland trade between nations and in 
making known large tracts of country. In the 
same way that the Phocwan Massilians brought the 
British tin across France to the Rhone, the amber 
was conveyed from people to people through Ger- 
many, and by the Celts on either declivity of the 
Alps to the Padus, and through Pannonia to the 
Borysthenes. It was this inland traffic which first 
brought the coasts of the Northern Ocean into 
connection with the Euxine and the Adriatic.— 
Cosmos. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wuart a poem was the childhood of Ida! It is 
not to be described. It was like the growth of a 
flower in some woodland recess by the side of 
cool waters—free, peaceful, beautiful—fostered 
by a thousand tender influences from sky, earth, 
and air—yet developing into perfect symmetry 
under the authority of an unchangeable, though 
invisible, law. 

It was well for Perey that he had such a friend 
as Mr. Becket, to direct rather than to restrain 
his ardor; otherwise, his brother's fears, that he 
would experimentalize a little too freely in the 
course of realizing his educational theories, might 
have proved not wholly without foundation. The 


good old man, being now quite incapable of per- 


furming his regular parochial duties, resigned his 
living, and consented to pass the remainder of his 
days with his former pupil. They chose a re- 
tired and very lovely spot on the coast of Corn- 
wall, where a small fishing village stood in a per- 
fect nest of wood between two sloping downs, 
which rose steeply on either side, and terminated 
an precipitous and irregular cliffs towards the sea. 
About half a mile from the hamlet stood a solitary 
house, which had been built for a whim by the 
owner of the neighboring estates, and left unoceu- 


pied for some years , it was the only abode above 


the character of a cottage which the country pos- | 


sessed, for Sheldon, the nearest town, though not 
very distant by actual measurement, could not be 
reached without crossing the river which flowed 
through that pleasant valley, and boasted but a 
! 


singie 


into the sea. Perey at once purchased this house 
and the adjoining land, and speedily enclosed a 
large garden, extending to the extreme edge of 
the cliff and bounded there by a raised terrace- 
walk, half a mile in length, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the sea and the curved and 
rocky line of coast. On the right, the garden was 
joined by a wide and irregular extent of down, 


bridge, some three miles from its debouchure | 
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wisdom of the scheme in some particulars, but it 
was not difficult to remove his objections. 

‘Tt is not,” said Perey, ‘“‘as though my Ida 
were to live here all her life, or even any consid- 
erable portion of it. A limit is fixed; at eighteen 
she is to be introduced into the world. I cannot 
help this if 1 would, and | am by no means sure 
that I would if I could. But till that time she is 
my own. I am not going to impose upon her 
anything like /oneliness; with our poor neighbors 
I mean at once to establish as familiar and affec- 
tionate an intercourse as I can, and it will be hard 
if we cannot find some one among them, near her 
own age, and sufficiently capable of recnement, to 
be in some measure a companion. But her mind 
her soul, her spirit—these shall be mine—and 
yours—and ** he looked reverently upward, 
/and did not finish the sentence. After an instant’s 

pause he resumed—‘‘And, please God, we will 
make her literally as happy as the day is long ; in 
childhood, at least, this may rightly be attempted, 
and may even succeed.” 

And they did succeed. Save by sympathy with 
the distressed around her, by penitence for child- 
‘ish errors, few and far between, by self-denials 
gently imposed and cheerfully accepted, the child 
Ida knew not a sorrow. As one soft note may 
swell gradually into the fulness of a perfeet har- 
;mony, so did her infaney grow into girlhood, 
losing no grace, but developing all. Her manner 
| of life was very simple and regular. Morning 
and evening were hallowed by worship in the 
village church ; the intervening hours were occu- 
| pied by study, by sports, by long rambles upon 
the sea-shore, and kindly visits among the poor 
inhabitants of Croye. Almost every moment of a 
life like this might be said, in one sense, to be a 
| part of religious training ; the more direct instrue- 
_ tions which she received, were simply and briefly 
imparted by Mr. Becket, to whom also her tearful 


} . . 
| acknowledgments of faults committed, or duties 
| forgotten, were made weekly, as a preparation for 


the Sunday services. She was most sedulously 








stretching as far as the river, on the opposite| trained in a habit of reverence; at the name of 
bank of which stood Sheldon; on the left its} God her young voice would falter, and her little 
fence skirted the top of that green slope, beneath | hands involuntarily clasp upon each other, as if in 
which the tiny village of Croye, embosomed in its; momentary prayer. One room in the house was 
trees, and pointing skywards with its slender) set apart, and never entered except for prayer, or 
white spire, looked like the perfect representation | religious reading and instruction ; the walls of it 
of peace. Several other fishing-villages were; were hung with a few copies from the finest old 
seattered along the coast at various distances, but) paintings, which, in imitation of the remembered 
they were all comprehended in the parish of | habit of her innocent and lovely mother, she was 
Croye, which, small as it was, was yet the most) taught on festive occasions to decorate with gar- 
considerable of them. The bending course of the | lands of flowers. Here, sitting at the feet of her 


river concealed the town from view, so that the 
seclusion of the place was complete; and when 
the first wonder at Croye-house having obtained a 
tenant had subsided, and gossip had done its 
worst, in surmising the causes of that tenant's 
resolute though courteous withdrawal from the 
social civilities tendered to him, Percy was allowed 
to enjoy his solitude and indulge his dreams un- 
molested. Mr. Becket had at first questioned the 
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father and her venerable teacher, with her whole 
{soul glistening in her upturned eyes, she received 
humbly such things as she was required to know 
and to believe, repeated with timid earnestness the 
lessons she had been taught, or listened, with 
glowing cheeks and beating heart, to records of 
holy men of old, ‘‘the noble army of martyrs,” 
‘the goodly fellowship of prophets,’’ ‘‘ the glori- 
ous company of apostles,’’ and of Him in and for 
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whom these all lived and died. If she needed 
punishment, which was very seldom, none was 
found so effectual as to exclude her for a season 
from this chamber ; the severe penalty of prohibi- 
tion to attend the church service was named as a 
warning, but never inflicted. In all her rewards 
and pleasures she was taught as far as possible to 
associate the poor around her ; on feast days there 
was always an assembly of the village children at 
Croye-house, where it was Ida’s delight to pre- 
side at the banquet, to distribute presents to the 
best conducted among her youthful guests, and to 
join in their games afterwards, which generally 
were concluded by a dance upon the lawn. 
Percy's only difficulty was one which did not 
at first make itself felt, and which afterwards pre- 
sented itself rather in the shape of a natural fear 
that some good might be missed, than as an ob- 
servation that some evil had been incurred. He 
needed the help of a woman for the due training 
of a woman, and this he had not. An old ser- 
vant, who had been housekeeper at Evelyn Manor 
in the days of his early childhood, who had re- 
fused to leave the family in their adversity, and 
had received with joyful gratitude her ‘ darling 
Master Percy’s’’ summons to come and preside 
over his present establishment, supplied this want 
during the first few years. She taught the little 
Ida needlework, superintended her toilette, helped 
her to learn her lessons, and initiated her into sun- 
dry august formalities, which were esteemed in- 
violable, which were certainly harmless, and which 
were perhaps (we speak with diffidence) unneces- 
sary. The good lady either possessed naturally, 
or acquired in an atmosphere where it would have 
been difficult not to acquire it, a refinement above 
her station; and she was never obnoxious to her 
master, except when she expostulated with him 
concerning the rents and fissures produced in Ida’s 
garments by certain racings and rompings which 
she deemed superfluous, or mildly withstood the 
awful suddenness with which he sometimes pro- 
posed an impossible pic-nic, basing her arguments 
upon the state of the larder, or the chronology of 
market days, whereby she rose into a region be- 
yond his reach, and was therefore secure from 
refutation. She was honest, industrious, and 
warmly affectionate, and it was therefore not diffi- 
cult to bear with her little faults of temper, espe- 
cially as her love of management generally rather 
showed itself in the form of suggestion than of 
opposition. However, if Mr. Becket ever wanted 
to tease his friend and pupil, it was only neces- 
sary to allude to Mrs. Vickar’s government of him 
as an established fact, and the thing was done. 
There was just enough truth in the accusation to 
make it unpalatable ; it was, moreover, so utterly 
inconsistent with all Percy's theories that it should 
be true, that he never could suffer it to pass with- 
out elaborately justifying himself, in the course of 
which justification some admission seldom failed 
to escape him, which strengthened his adversary’s 
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He never changed the dinner-hour if he could help 
it. When such a change was unavoidable, he 
generally conveyed the intimation of it to Mrs. 
Vickars through another servant, and went out for 
a walk immediately afterwards. 

Ida's capacity for art was perhaps the faculty 
which received more assiduous cultivation than any 
other, and which repaid it most abundantly. She 
was taught music before she began her alphabet. 
At first, and indeed for some years, she learned 
solely by ear. When quite an infant, her father 
would place her on his knee and play to her sim- 
ple melodies on the organ or piano; after a while 
he began to accustom her to distinguish netes, and 
detect intervals by their sound alone. This was 
a species of game, and in time she became quite 
expert, her ear being thus trained to a very un- 
common accuracy and delicacy. Then first her 
own little hands were placed on the instrument, 
and carefully guided for a while lest she should 
unconsciously grow accustomed to discords of her 
own producing. At seven years old, when she 
began the study of music in the ordinary manner, 
she could already play by ear any easy tune that 
was sung to her, and even accompany it with some 
of the simpler harmonies. Art was in Perey’s view 
a great and mysterious instrument in the elevation 
of the human being; it was man’s creation, (let 
this be reverently understood, coupled with the un- 
failing acknowledgment, that the creative power is 
from above,) wherein he is suffered to repair, half 
by instinct, half by labor, the disorders which the 
Fall has wrought on God's visible work, and tu 
symbolize, if he cannot produce, perfection. That 
this instrument should be abused to the service of 
Satan, and should then become one of the deadliest 
weapons in the armory of evil, seemed to him but 
one among many illustrations of that great law by 
which privileges are associated with dangers, and 
gifts with responsibilities. 

Is it necessary to understand these things, in 
order to believe in them’ Do we refuse to walk 
because we know not how the will acts upon the 
muscles Life is a climbing upwards by the help 
of unseen hands; if we reject those invisible as- 
sistants, we are scorning the ministry of angels, 
and we must needs remain upon the earth, from 
which they wait to raise us. 

But here again, as time went on, Percy began 
to feel a deficiency. He wanted his child to ob- 
tain a perfect mastery over the material of her art, 
and he himself had neither deep science nor manual 
dexterity. The idea of a governess once or twice 
passed across his mind, and was very hastily dis- 
missed. He shrank from it inexpressibly, yet the 
arguments in its favor were so unanswerable, that 
he did not like to consider them, and was quite 
afraid of consulting Mr. Becket. Sheldon was the 





only other resource ; Ida was in the habit of going 
there once a week, under Mrs. Vickar’s decorous 
chaperonage, to receive lessons in dancing ; if he 


could find any one there whom he thought compe- 
hands. One fact was certainly remarkable, con- | 


silering the lofty independence which he professed. | 


tent, she might learn music also. But this scheme 
offered no solution of his other difficulty ; the want 
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of feminine coOperation and superintendence in the 
training of his darling. He was getting seriously 
uneasy. He questioned himself sternly whether 
his scruples were selfish, and on this point could 
not be quite satisfied. There was the certainty of 
much discomfort to himself, the doubt of good be- 
ing eventually attained, the risk of harm to Ida, 
whose young character was bright and delicate as 
the wing of a butterfly, capable of irreparable in- 
jury (so he feared) from one incautious touch. 
Then he began to fear that the difficulty foreseen 
by Alexander was really coming to pass; his the- 
ory was failing, and proving impracticable. Yet, 
if so, he must have unconsciously departed from 
his owa principle. He was pacing the terrace in 
the glorious twilight of a July evening, weighing 
and re-weighing all these harassing thoughts, and 
secretly despising himself for the cowardice which 
he would not confess even to himself, and which 
prevented him from at once seeking his usual coun- 
sellor, and abiding by his decision. The sun had 
dived beneath the far edge of the broad calm sea, 
the sky overhead was a vast canopy of pale lus- 
trous blue; on the western horizon rose a heavy 
battlement of dark cloud, all penetrated and trans- 
formed by the rose-colored light, and occasionally 
sending forth a momentary and harmless flash ; in 
the clear heaven above, the moon stood round and 
white, like a ball of silver. Percy stood still, and 
dreamily watched the passage of a sea-gull that 
was skimming the surface of the water; he saw 
the edge of its beautiful wing, a pure dead white in 
the shadow, crystal in the moonbeams, and radiant 
crimson as it crossed the blaze left by the departed 
sun. 

‘* Beautiful in itself,’ said he, half unconscious- 
ly, “and so beautiful in all aspects and under all 
changes. But if the wing itself were broken or 


stained, neither sun, moon, nor shadow could re- | 


store it. Now it makes each circumstance into a 
new adornment—then—but, God forbid!’? The 
voice of Ida broke his reverie ; she came bounding 
along the terrace like a young greyhound, her 
golden curls still, as formerly, floating all uncon- 
fined about her shoulders, her dress white, her face 
full of bright innocent eagerness. She was now 
just eleven years old. 

* The post, papa, a letter 
forth, but catching him hy both hands as she pre- 
sented it, ‘‘ only don’t read it, please, quite yet. I 
have something to say of such consequence—there 
is something I wish so very much to do.” 

** Well, my darling, don’t lose a minute ; never 


mind stopping to take breath—now, then, what is 
it?” 


hd 


“Tt is not a joke, dear papa, it is something | 


quite real. There is that lady, that pale young 
lady in a black dress, who has come to live at 
Croye; I am sure you know who I mean, because 
she comes to church every day, and you said how 
beautifully she sang.”’ 

** Yes, I remember—what of her ?”’ 

“Every day directly after service she goes 
away,’’ continued the panting Ida, ‘‘ I do not know 


cried she, holding it | 
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where ; but she always goes past the gate of the 
garden ; I have seen her very often, and she comes 
back the same way in the evening. And she 
lodges at Grace Turner's, down close by the sea- 
side; and I think she is very poor. And, you 
see, she cannot buy flowers for herself, and Mrs. 
Vickars won't let me give her some.’’ Here Ida’s 
voice faltered, and her eyes became decidedly 
‘* more bright than clear.” 

** But, my dear child—”’ 

*“Oh! papa, please don’t say ‘ but’ till I have 
explained. 1 have not explained it yet—may I 
tell you some more before you say what I am to 
do?” 

‘* Yes, yes, pray let me have the full explana- 
tion,’’ returned her father, putting his arm round 
her slight waist. ‘‘At present I own I am a good 
deal bewildered. Is it always right to give flowers 
to poor people when they lodge close by the sea- 
side? And what has Mrs. Vickars to do with 
it?” 

Ida laughed. 

‘** The reason is,’’ said she, trying to speak very 
sedately, ‘‘ that she has a little tiny box along the 
edge of her room window, with some mignonette 
in it; and I could see inside when I was down on 
the sands, and I saw two flower-pots, I did indeed, 
papa, and one of them had some pinks in it, and 
the other had a dead rose tree. I am sure she 
was so sorry when that rose tree died. And when 
she goes past every day, she always has a pink or 
a little bit of mignonette in her dress, and when 
she comes back in the evening it is always quite 
faded. And I am sure she is very poor, because 
lher dres$ looks very old, and I saw three darns in 
' it——only you don’t know what darns are, papa 
| —but they are very tiresome mendings when any- 
\thing is torn. And I gathered such a beautiful 
nosegay—look here, all out of my own garden ; 
roses and pinks, and stocks, and jessamine, and 
;verbena, and a great many more. And I was 
| waiting for her, because it is nearly the time that 
she always comes, and I was going to run out at 
ithe gate and give it to her, and Mrs. Vickars says 
I must not. She says that you don’t visit her, 
‘and I mustn’t introduce myself; and so, papa, | 
; was thinking if you would just visit her only once, 
you know, it would not be a great deal of trouble, 
and then I might always do it afterwards. And 
I never meant to introduce myself, or say anything 
about who I am; I wanted her never to know; I 
meant to run out quick and give her the flowers 
without saying a word, and come back again just 
as if I was a fairy. Grace Turner believes in 
fairies, 1 know, and perhaps this lady does too ; so 
il thought perhaps she might really think I was a 
fairy.”” 

Percy did not think such a supposition quite im- 
possible. 

** Oh papa, papa !”’ exclaimed Ida, as he paused, 
‘the time must be so nearly come, and I shall be 
too late.” 

Ile kissed her forehead and released her from 
his arm. ‘* You may go, darling,’’ said he. 
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** Say nothing to Mrs. Vickars, I will explain it to 
her.”’ 

Rapidly returning his kiss, Ida was gone even 
more quickly than she came; and her father hav- 
ing looked after her for a minute in smiling si- 
lence, proceeded to open his letter, which was from 
the fair Melissa, and ran as follows :— 


Evelyn Manor, July 3, ——. 

My pear Percy,—Ellenor wishes me to write 
to you to explain her very long silence; she has 
been in trouble at home, and you know poor dear 
Ellenor is not one of those who can exert herself 
under the immediate pressure of sorrow. She is 
always amiable—but quite a child where strength 
is required. Poor Frederick has a terrible inflamina- 
tion in the eyes, and the doctors fear it will end in 
blindness. I do not know how it first began, but I 
suppose it was a cold, and they did not take alarm 
soon enough; he is just entered’ at Oxford, you 
know, and I fancy boys are grievously neglected at 
colleges. It often happens that those who are most 
anxious in trifles are the slowest to open their eyes 
when there is real cause for fear ; and so I suppose 
poor Ellenor fancied it would all go well, till it was 


too late. Now she is taking him to London for the | 


best advice ; but I fear, from what I hear, the evil 
has gone too far to be checked. I only hope, poor 
dear creature! she will not reproach herself for not 
having attended sooner to his very delicate constitu- 
tion. I have long been quite sure that there was 
some latent disease. The emotions which this 


affliction to my beloved sister and her child awaken | 


in me, may be felt but cannot be described. I doubt 
whether he feels more from the loss of eyesight, 
than I feel from thinking of his loss. To one who 
derives such exquisite delight as I do from the con- 
templation of nature in all her varying moods—the 
majestic sun, the timid moon, the glowing stars—it 
seems scarcely conceivable what life must be with- 
out the a upon which all these glories depend. 
I trust under this grievous trial they will succeed in 


inducing Godfrey to conduct himself more amiably | 


towards his brother. That boy is in himself a great 
trial to poor dear Ellenor, though she doats upon 
him so much, that I fear her over-indulgence is one 
great obstacle to his improvement. He is of a most 
violent and haughty temper, poor fellow! He needs 
a father to maintain proper discipline with him, and 
between ourselves, (only, of course, you will not 
repeat this,) it is said there is some probability that 
he will not need one long. Dear Ellenor was. al- 
ways the sort of persen with whom emotions were 
rather transient, you know; and there is a Mr. 
Tyrrel, a former friend of General Aytoun’s, now 
an attaché to the Portuguese embassy, and home 
on leave of absence, who seems both willing and 
able to console her. He is a good deal younger 
than herself ; and it is said that he has not been 
very steady, but I dare say that is all ill-nature. 
He came with an introduction to us, and seemed 
very anxious to be intimate ; but he was not the sort 
of person to suit me at all, and I am afraid I rather 
distanced him. You know it is my way to be over- 
sincere. However, | hope poor dear Ellenor will 
make up to him for all rebuffs. 

Dear John is quite well. He is entirely engrossed 
by his country pursuits as magistrate and farmer ; 
he is growing very stout, and persists in a diet which 
I cannot help thinking is a little too generous. The 
acquaintance he has formed here do not suit me 
very well; indeed, there is not one congenial per- 
son. ‘They are people without refinement—it is all 
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the happier for them—they do not know what it 1s 
to be morbid, and to need consolation. I spend my 
quiet life in study in my humble way, music, and 
the love of nature. But, dearest Percy, it has oe- 
curred to me that your sweet Ida is now growing 
old enough to require female care and companion- 
ship, and I fancy that, under your eye, I might be 
competent to take charge of her education. John 
is now quite the old bachelor, and does not need the 
delicate supervision of a woman in his establish- 
ment; indeed, I often painfully feel that I am in 
his way. I could never feel this with you. If you 
would like it, therefore, I am quite ready to come 
and share your peaceful retirement. My health 
does not allow me to enter into much society, and 
your quiet, lovely sea-side home would just suit me. 
I send a lock of my hair to my dear little niece, as 
I think she may like to wear it in a brooch or ring; 
if you will have one made, and let me know the 
price, I will pay you when we meet. I hope you 
will write to me very soon; my heart has always 
beaten in unison with yours, and I feel it now more 
than ever. With best love and many fond kisses 
to my charming little Ida, and kind regards to that 
dear respectable Mr. Becket, (how old he must be 
growing!) believe me to remain, my dearest Percy, 

Your most attached and affectionate sister, 

Meuissa Lee. 

P.S. I find both John and Ellenor are writing 

a few lines, so enclose their notes. 


FROM MR. JOHN LEE. 





Dear Percy,—l!I have scarcely time to write a 
line, as there is a fellow come up out of Norfolk 
| who has a very ingenious new manner of dibbling 
| wheat, and I am to take a lesson of him, and | am 
afraid of being late for my appointment. I wish 
_you could see this place—it is so improved ; I am 
taking the best care of it that I ean, for my pretty 
little niece. I don't quite know how Melissa is 
| writing to you, but I think it is as well to let you 
‘know that she and I have had a little bit of a tiff. 
It was all my fault—I was always stupid about 
|managing with women. ‘This was how it hap- 
pened. She walked five miles the other day to call 
upon Lady Mauleverer, for the chance of being 
sent back in the carriage; however, no carriage 
came, so she walked back again, and in the even- 
ing she was just as usual. The next day my good 
friend Tom Davis—he was a navy captain and is 
now retired on half-pay—came over here to plan a 
little pie-nie. There are two or three sweet girls 
staying in the neighborhood, and they wanted Me- 
lissa for a chaperon, and I don’t know how it is, 
but she never likes being invited as a chaperon. 
However, I forgot this dislike of hers; and when I 
heard her declining on the score of not being equal 
to the fatigue, and they were all going in carriages, 
and were not to walk above a mile and a half at the 
outside, in | came and reminded her of her ten 
miles’ walk of the day before, and how well she was 
after it, and so forth. It vexed her very much, and 
she has been angry with me ever since; she says 
it was not so much what I said as the manner in 
which | said it which hurt her; but it really was 
nothing in the world but a blunder, for I thought 
she had forgotten it and would be glad to be re- 
minded. However, she is a good soul, and will 
soon forgive me, I dare say; I only mention it lest 
she should have said something a little hasty, and 
ay should fancy that we have quarrelled. Poor 
‘llenor—I can’t trust myself to write of her. She 
is off for town to-morrow morning. Kiss the little 
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beauty for me, and say everything that is kind and | voice—like F on the organ, so clear and steady. 


respectful to my dear old tutor. 
Your affectionate brother, 
Joun Lek. 

The second enclosure was very brief. 

My pearest Percy,—Melissa has written to you 
for me. I really could not. 1 know how you will 
feel for us. Pray for me—I am so very weak. 
‘This dear boy's patience (which never fails for a 
moment) overpowers rather than strengthens me. 
Oh! if it would please God to afflict me instead of 
him! Iwill write from London, as soon as | know 
anything for certain. Love to my little Ida. 

Yours most affectionately, 
Ex.ienor AyToun. 

With these letters in his hand, Perey went di- 
rect to Mr. Becket. ‘* You know,” said he, as 
his friend finished their perusal, “it is quite im- 
possible.” 

** Impossible—what?’’ was the answer. ‘‘About 
Frederick ?”’ 

‘*]T am still the most selfish person on the face 
of the earth,’’ cried Perey, coloring. ‘1 was 
thiuking of Melissa’s suggestion—most kindly in- 
tended, doubtless; and—and—it will be rather 
difficult to decline it with sufficient decision—but 
I have quite made up my mind to decline it very 
decidedly.” 

He spoke somewhat uneasily ; and, but for the 
melancholy nature of the news just received, Mr. 
Becket could almost have laughed at his dilemma. 
They discussed the contents of the packet for a 
little while, and then Mr. Becket said, 

** Curiously enough, while you were out, I had 
a visit from our friend Mr. Gray, the rector of 
Croye, the purport of which may, perhaps, remove 
some of your difficulties. He came to recommend 
a musical instructress for Ida; a young widow lady, 
in reduced circumstances, who has lately taken 
lodgings in the village, and who gives lessons in 
Sheldon. 
here, and she is a regular ftequenter of the church 
services. He thinks her abilities very unusual, 
and told me one trait of her which I greatly like— 
namely, that on hearing that you were about to 
present an organ to the church, she offered her 
services as organist gratuitously ; a thought which, 
coming from a person who earns her bread by her 
own exertions, has some grace.”’ 

‘** We will make her acquaintance,”* said Perey. 
**T suspect Ida has already forestalled us. Well, 
my fairy, what of your mysterious stranger ?"’ 

‘“Oh! papa,” cried Ida, who entered at that 
moment, “‘ she was so pleased—only she did not 
think T was a fairy at all; and she would not let 
me run away, but held me, and made me tell her 
who T was, and thanked me so much, that some- 
how, I found I could n't say anything; and so, 
I'm afraid she thought me very stupid.” 

** Will you like to go with me to-morrow, and 
call upon her?’’ inquired Perey. 

“TI don’t know,” said Ida; ‘‘ I should like to 
know her, very much. She is very beautiful, only 
pale and grave; she looks like a marble statue 
with black eyes. And she has such a deep, sweet 


Her taste for retirement brought her | 


Only, if you think she will thank me any more, I 
would rather stay away. I do not know why it 
is so unpleasant to be thanked, for 1 wanted to give 
her pleasure; and | suppose she did it to show 
that she was pleased; but, you know, she could 
have done that quite as well by looking at the 
flowers, and smelling them; and I should have 
liked it a great deal better.”’ 

The projected visit was paid the next day, and 
Ida had the satisfaction of seeing her bouquet, in 
undiminished freshness, duly installed in the place 
of the faded rose-tree. She pressed her father’s 
hand to draw his attention to the fact, but did not 
venture even to glance towards it herself, lest she 
should incautiously give occasion for the renewal 
of her unknown friend's painful gratitude. 

Mrs. Chester, for such was the lady’s name, 
was certainly a singular and interesting person. 
She could not be more than twenty-four years old ; 
her figure was tall and distinguished-looking, 
stately even in her shabby mourning ; and the 
plain border of her widow's cap set off to much 
advantage a marked but beautiful profile. The 
curved delicate nostril and short upper lip, the 
small head rising so gracefully from the symmet- 
rical shoulders, the slender hand and exquisitely 
proportioned foot, all seemed to bespeak an aris- 
tocracy of origin strangely at variance with her 
present circumstances, which bore every token of 
the extremest poverty ;—at variance, too, in some 
respects, with her manner, which, though refined, 
was embarrassed and constrained, suggesting the 
idea either of inexperience in society of a good 
class, or of a natural shyness so strong that no 
experience could be sufficient to conquer it. Her 
hair and eyebrows were jet black, her complexion 
of that clear, pale whiteness which is sometimes 
seen in brunettes, and her eyes, which Ida had 
imagined of the same color as her hair, were in 
reality of a dark blue gray, somewhat restless, 
very melancholy, and occasionally flashing with a 
fire too brilliant and too sudden to be altogether 
pleasing. Perfect melody of voice, and a smile 
of rare captivation, contradicted an expression 
which would otherwise have been almost repulsive, 
in spite of her remarkable beauty. She received 
| her visitors rather stiffly, and, in reply to Percy's 
first courtesies, expressed, quite unmistakably, 
her desire for complete retirement. He apologized 
for his intrusion by saying that he had understood 
that she gave lessons in music, and was seeking 
an instructress for his little girl. 

Mrs. Chester glanced at Ida, and her face soft- 
ened, and her whole deportment changed. 

** | shall be very happy to give lessons to Miss 
| Lee,”’ she replied ; “that is,” she added, checking 
herself, ‘* provided, of course, that you are satis- 
fied with my powers.” 

He looked involuntarily round the room. ‘I 
have no instrument,’’ said she, very quietly, ‘* but 
I will give you references to my pupils at Sheldon, 
and I shall be happy to play and sing to you at 
any time that you like to appoint.’’ 
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Percy felt no encouragement to prolong the in- 
terview, and shortly afterwards took his leave, say- 
ing that she should hear from him. He subse- 
quently ascertained from Mr. Gray that Mrs. 
Chester had been introduced to him through the 
medium of an old and perfectly trustworthy friend, 
who had vouched for her respectability, but said 
that she had been singularly unfortunate, and that 
she wished for profound seclusion. Thus relieved, 
he invited her to Croye-house, and soon discovered 
that her musical abilities were of the first order, 
and had received the highest cultivation ; her voice 
alone—a contralto, clear, sustained, and thrilling 
as a horn—would have qualified her for a much 
higher post than that of teacher in a small country 
town like Sheldon. Ida was enraptured. It was 
to her a perfectly new pleasure; and it required 
the full exercise of her habitual submissiveness, to 
keep her from spending her whole time at the 
piano. Mrs. Chester’s cold and languid manner 
kindled gradually under the influence of her fascin- 
ating little pupil. She quitted the ordinary school 
instruction with which she had begun, and played 
to her some of the finest compositions. One day 
she played Beethoven’s Sonate pathétique. Ida 
stood by the instrument, her lovely childish face 
reflecting, as it were, the emotions which the per- 
former called forth ; her cheeks varying ; her eyes 
glistening, filling, and finally overflowing with 
quick tears, of which truly she knew not the cause. 
Mrs. Chester broke off in the middle of the adagio, 
and, suddenly clasping her in her arms, kissed her 
passionately ; then turning back to the piano, with 
a half laugh at her own vehemence, she resumed, 
not, however, where she had left off, but at the 
final rondo, which she played with a force and an 
abandon positively overpowering. From that day, 
strange as it may appear, there arose between the 
mistress and the pupil a sentiment which, notwith- 
standing the difference of age and temperament, 
we can call by no other name than friendship. 
Towards Ida Mrs. Chester was never cold, though 
her manner still vibrated rather fitfully between 
languor and impetuosity, habitual melancholy and 
occasional vivacity. For Ida she displayed her 
talents; she was a good linguist, and a great 
reader—especially in imaginative literature ; and 
Percy found her educational assistance so valuable, 
that he availed himself of it more and more, 
till she had gradually established herself as daily 
governess to his darling. The closest vigilance. 
and not a few misgivings on his part, preceded 
and accompanied this step; Mrs. Chester became, 
unconsciously, the subject of many an anxious ex- 
amination. Much he could not elicit, for there 
was a reserve about her which the most pertina- 
cious inquirer could not have succeeded in pene- 
trating ; nevertheless, her blameless and regular 
life, and a certain nobleness and elevation of senti- 
ment—expressions of which occasionally escaped 
her, as it were, in spite of herself—satisfied him 
that Ida was not likely to derive harm from close 
intercourse with her, carried on under his own eye 
and that of Mr. Becket, whose great age, though 
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slowly but surely taking from him bodily strength, 
had not seemed to cast one shadow upon the 
clear, bright surface of intellect and spirit. There 
was no process of ruin in that calm decay. Rather 
was he like the figure in the Etruscan tomb, 
which stood with outline unimpaired, hues un- 
dimmed, and proportions unmarred—seen, one 
moment in all its origina] stateliness and perfec- 
tion, the next, at the opening of a door, ready to 
crumble into undistinguishable dust. 

Percy answered Melissa’s letter, kindly but reso- 
lutely declining her proposal; and giving, at the 
same time, so vivig a picture of the profound seclu- 
sion in which he lived, that it greatly diminished 
her inclination to come and share it. The next 
letter which he received from his family contained 
the intelligence that Frederick was hopelessly 
blind. 


CHAPTER VII,—LAYING A TRAIN.——A CONTRAST. 


**In every face,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘ there is 
either a history or a prophecy, which should sad- 
den, or at least soften, the heart of the reflecting 
observer.”’ It must have been a very tender heart 
indeed that would have melted at the aspect of 
Mr. Lee, senior’s, face, as he sat upright in his 
easy chair opposite to his son, while his daughter 
Florence presided over the breakfast-table. The 
expression was hard and dry when we first saw it, 
and it has been hardening and drying for twelve 
years since then. There is the high, smooth, bald 
forehead, with its air of benign impertarbableness ; 
the narrow, thoughtful, never-kindling eyes ; the 
gentlemanly nose, rising somewhat abruptly at 
the bridge, and compressed at the nostrils; the 
thin, tightly closed, but rather wide mouth, droop- 
ing at the corners ; and the square, obstinate chin. 
The whole face expresses, in the highest degree, 
that asceticism of the intellect which is, perhaps, 
the most repulsive aspect of humanity. Even the 
extravagances (if such there be) of spiritual self- 
denial are lovely and venerable, because they 
speak of the subjection of the body to the heart 
and soul, which are the higher part of man’s 
nature, and suggest that Beyond to which man’s 
nature can never except by self-denial attain. 
But the subjection of the body to the mere mind, 
and that mind of the earth, earthy, whose end and 
aim are in the present, is simply hateful ; and the 
power achieved by this misuse of noble instruments 
differs in degree only, and not in kind, from that 
which we attribute to Satan. Intellect, be it re- 
membered—that is, pure, dry, unimaginative in- 
tellect, “* the vase of cold water’’—is the .one of 
the Divine instruments which may be turned to 
evil purposes without degenerating in itself by the 
misapplication. The intellect of Mephistophiles is 
as perfect as his wickedness. 

Mr. Lee sat upright in his easy chair—he never 
indulged in unnecessary repose, either of mind or 
body—and, from behind the folds of the newspaper 
which he held in his hand, watched, with a kind 
of pompous stealthiness, the looks and gestures of 
his son. The latter was a young man of two-and- 
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twenty, unexceptionably dressed, and distinguished 
by all that elaborate effeminacy of deportment 
which a certain class of young men of the present 
day assume, in the hope, we suppose, that it may 
be considered as the veil cast by modesty over an 
inconvenient excess of the manly virtues. He 
spoke with a drawl, (not with a lisp, as dandies in- 
variably do in books, and nowhere else,) walked 
with a mitigated swagger, and stood about rooms 
in attitudes. His features were regular, aristo- 
cratic, and slightly supercilious; he had an abun- 
dance of fair hair, which his enemies called sandy ; 
and he was fully six feet high. In his counte- 
nance, languid as it was, the physiognomist might 
have detected signs of an understanding as subtle 
as that of his father, and more powerful ; but its 
predominant expression was a kind of cool, inex- 
orable ease, which seemed to say, ‘‘ You may as- 
sail me as you like—by argument, persuasion or 
reproach—you will make nothing of me. I may 
sulk, perhaps, if you are very pertinacious ; but 
that is the only effect you will produce.’’ At the 
present moment it appeared that somebody had 
been sufficiently pertinacious to drive him to the 
extremity of sulking ; for a most forbidding scowl 
disfigured his handsome features, and he seemed 
to have made a vow of silence, though his digni- 
fied observance thereof was somewhat impaired by 
the fact that nobody spoke to him. 

The third of this attractive group was Florence, 
the only sister of the sublime Alexander. We 
are sorry to apply the epithet “‘ clumsy”? to a 
young lady, but we fear that no other could ad- 
equately describe her. She was immensely tall, 
and disproportionately large, with a thick waist, 
and huge hands and feet. Her features were in- 
significant, her expression dull and heavy, her 
bearing a stoop, her walk a shamble; a Devi and 
a Camille united would have failed to impart the 
smallest grace to her figure, or to soften the hope- 
less vulgarity of a face which had absolutely noth- 
ing to recommend it. Her brother treated her 
with undisguised contempt—her father with ill- 
concealed impatience ; her life was a continuous 
and unsuccessful struggle to avoid rebuke. In- 
deed, how could she avoid it when every gesture 
was an offence against the laws of elegance and 


fashion? while the persons whose object it was to | 


bring her under the dominion of that august code 


. Visited every violation of it upon her with unspar- 


ing harshness, partly in the vain hope of effecting 
an improvement, partly to make up to themselves 
for useless labor by indulging the natural irritation 
of temper consequent upon failure. She was, ap- 
parently, as slow in mind as she was awkward 
in body ; condemned to an incessant drill of both, 
she had acquired facility in the exercise of neither. 
No labor could teach her rebellious tongue to 
frame itself to French n’s and German gutturals ; 
three hours daily practice had only sufficed to 
make her a murderous and violent wrestler with 
musical impossibilities ; and the woful cadenzas 
which her restive voice had. by hard driving, been 
compelled to achieve, were like nothing upon earth 
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but a street-organ in a state of delirium. Her 
mother was the only member of the family who 
treated her with a sort of slothful good-nature ; 
but her mother was a confirmed invalid, and never 
stirred from the sofa in her boudoir except for a 
daily airing. Into that boudoir Florence was rare- 
ly admitted, for the nerves of its occupant were 
irritable and delicate, and the key in which poor 
Florence’s voice was pitched was enough to make 
them tremble for an hour afterwards; moreover, 
the doors always slammed when she shut them, 
her shoes always creaked, and she never turned 
round without throwing something down. To 
complete her misfortunes, she had been a very 
pretty child, and her parents had fully intended 
that she should be a beauty, and should make 
a “grand parti ;’’ so that in some far corner of 
her misty brain there was a bright spot of memory, 
where caresses, and praise, and gentle tones, and 
all the thousand kindly seemings of love, must 
have greeted her like impossible phantoms in some 
unforgotten childish dream. Perhaps it was not 
wonderful that her temper should be sour, and her 
affections weak and cold. 

** Alexander,’ said Mr. Lee, after he had al- 
lowed to his son what he considered a sufficient 
time for indulging and recovering from his uncom- 
fortable mood, ‘‘ do you know that your cousin 
Ida is seventeen to-day ?”’ 

Alexander quietly took up the newspaper which 
his father had laid down, and immersed himself in 
polities. ; 

‘* One year more,’’ proceeded Mr. Lee, either 
not perceiving, or determined not to notice, his 
son's discourtesy, ‘‘ one year more, and the inde- 
pendence which you so greatly desire will be 
ready to drop into your hands, if you will only 
take the trouble of stretching them out.” 

‘* Ah, Florence!’ said Alexander, “‘ here is 
the account of Persiani in the Somnambula ;—you 
had a loss, I assure you ; her last fioritura was 
exquisite. I will give it you as a subject for 
practice.’’ 

** Alexander '!—Did you hear me?’’ inquired 
the elder gentleman, ina tone of grave upbraiding. 

‘* Now, Florence, attend,’’ said the son; and 
ina feeble, but delicate falsetto, he executed an 
elaborate passage with perfect self-possession, re- 
peating the last phrase after he had finished i*, to 
enforce a particular accentuation. 

** Thank you,”’ said Florence, crossly ; ‘‘ but 
I assure you I have quite enough to do to practise 
for Signor Seappa without learning any extra les- 
sons. Beside, how am I to know that you sang 
it correctly t”’ 

** How are you to know, indeed, my dear!” 
returned her brother: ‘‘ for assuredly your ear 
won't help you to decide the question. Do you 
ride to-day, sir?” 
| Mr. Lee’s face flushed crimson. ‘I will not 
be treated with this open disrespect !’’ cried he. 

Alexander put up his eyebrows, and looked in- 
quiringly, as much as to say, ‘“* You won’t?— 
well—what then ?”’ 
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‘*] insist upon receiving the common attention 
due from a son to a father,”’ said Mr. Lee ; ‘* your 
behavior is insolent—absolutely insolent—I will 
not endure it !"’ 

** Florence, my dear!”’ said Alexander, in a 
quiet, compassienating tone, with a slight gesture 
towards his: father, implying that he was not ex- 
actly fit company for a young lady at that mo- 
ment ; “I think you had better go up stairs !"’ 

**T have not done my breakfast !’’ replied Flor- 
ence, with manifest dissatisfaction. 

Mrs. Lee’s bell rang. ‘Go directly, Flor- 
ence !’’ said her father; ‘“‘I have something to 
say to your brother.” 

Florence rose sullenly and moved towards the 
door. 

“Do, for Heaven's sake, child, try to hold 
yourself a little less awkwardly !’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Lee, who, for good and sufficient reasons, never 
vented his wrath on his son, save when tried be- 
yond all power of endurance. ‘* Will nothing break 
you of that unfortunate poke? There—put down 
your cup and saucer—Saunders shall bring you 
your breakfast up stairs, if that very masculine 
appetite of yours is not yet satisfied. Don’t drink 
your tea while I am speaking to you, I beg !— itis 
most disrespectful ;—put the cup on the table, and 
let me see if you can walk across the room a little 
less like a cow in a farm-yard !”’ 

Florence colored painfully during this address, 
with a mixture of anger and shame, and being 
somewhat bewildered, contrived to overset the 
cream-jug in obeying orders and placing her cup 
on the table. 

**Upon my honor, Florence, you are the most 
inconceivably gauche person that I ever encoun- 
tered!’ cried her brother, drawing hastily back 
from the dangerous neighborhood ; “‘ really, you 
ought to keep the width of the room between you 
and civilized human creatures ; one is never safe 
within a hundred yards of you.” 

** Tt is almost past endurance !*’ said Mr. Lee, 
indignantly, as the offender escaped from the 
room. 

** Really,’’ observed Alexander, ‘that girl's 
awkwardness is positively pitiable. It is difficult 
to believe that she does not do it on purpose ; 
nevertheless, 1 do seriously think,”’ he added, re- 
flectively, ‘‘that she can’t help it. She is a 
blunder of Nature :—I am sure, sir, I feel for you 
when I look at her!” 

Mr. Lee scarcely knew how to encounter his 
son, who well understood and. skilfully used his 
advantage. He was aware that his father’s 
whole ambition was set upon his marrying his 
cousin Ida, and so obtaining possession of the 


family property. This fair scheme would be frus- | 


trated at once by a fit of waywardness on the 
young man’s part; therefore Mr. Lee, who found | 
to his cost that he had reared in him a will strong: | 
er than his own, was forced to the bitter expe-_ 
dient of soothing his humor, and avoiding, as far, 
as possible, an open outbreak. The present dif- | 
ference had arisen out of Alexander’s determina- 


tion to have his allowance raised—a plan which 
his father had strenuously resisted, and to which 
he had not yet yielded. An angry dispute had 
been the consequence, and now Mr. Lee sought a 
loophole for concession, without irreparably de- 
stroying his own authority—a means of com- 
promise which his son was determined not to afford 
him. The scene which ensued was not pleasing, 
and need not be recorded. At its conelusion the 
young man strolled forth to his day's amusement 
with a smile of triumph on his lips. It was not 
that he had obtained, or even sought to obtain, the 
money for which he originally sued; on the con- 
trary, he had baffled all his father’s attempts to 
re‘urn to the subject, risen somewhat abruptly 
from the table, and quitted the room, turning in 
the door-way to say, with an air of nonchalance— 
** And so, my cousin Ida is seventeen to-day !— 
Well, it matters very little to me ; | would rather 
live on a crust than be dependent on my wife, 
though she brought me the riches of Cresus.”’ 
When Mr. Lee was left alone, the passion 
which he had been so laboriously repressing, vent- 
ed itself in a gesture of impotent wrath. He 
stretched forth his clenched hands and shook 
them, as though in actual encounter with some 
unseen foe; then shaking his head with a half 
smile at his own vehemence, he rose, and twice 
paced the length of the room with deliberate step 
and upeast eyes. He felt himself so keenly to be 
the outraged father, that he was, for the moment, 
almost pious, and his views of reverence, duty, 
and obedience, were altogether changed. ‘* He 
will drive me to it’’—such were the words that 
passed through his mind as he paused before an 
escritoire and laid his hand upon the key—*‘ he 
will drive me to it—yet it is a tremendous risk. 
Well, what matter? Better, as he said himself, 
better lose al’ than be dependent on a heartless, 
undutiful, rebell#us son.’’ He opened the drawer, 
took out Mr. Clayton Lee's will, of which it will 
be remembered that he had demanded a copy, 
and, sitting down, for the hundredth time perused 
it, bringing all the energies of his mind to bear 
upon one particular part. The result appeared to 
be satisfactory ; he replaced the will and locked 
the drawer, but afterwards paused twice in his 
passage across the room, as though he could not 
satisfy his mind of the expediency of the step which 
he was about to take. Perhaps he never would 
have taken it at all, save for the accumulated irri- 
tation of temper which had this morning over- 
flowed its limits. He rang the bell, ordered his 
j bones and rode forth, stopping at the Albany, 
where he inquired if Lord Sylvester was visible. 
| The answer was in the affirmative, and flinging 
the bridle to his groom, he ran up stairs, and was 
, speedily admitted into the presence of his lordship, 
—a remarkably handsome man of about twenty-five, 
whose black curls and almost feminine brillianey 
of complexion had established his reputation in 
the circle wherein he moved, as ‘the first lady- 
killer’? of the day. From the brief colloquy which 
; passed between them, it was evident that the 
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handsome marquess’ affairs were in a state of | in other words you have done the impossible for 


hopeless disorder, and that Mr. Lee had been 
serviceable to him in assisting to defer the evil 
day for a little while. His good offices, it will 
be understood, had been tendered merely in the 


ss | 
way of friendship ; the late marquess, a college 


friend, had made him trustee to his son’s property, 
and though relieved from the responsibility some 
years since, he had since been a useful and agree- 
able counsellor to the young lord, helping him out 
of scrapes when he could, and not troubling hin | 
with any objectionable morality or offensive prin- 
ciple. It might be observed, however, that his | 
preseat tone was highly discouraging; details 
were obtruded before the spendthrift’s unwilling 
eyes, which he had never before been compelled 
to contemplate, and it was with a face of most un- 
wonted gravity that he pronounced his courteous 
* good morning’’ as the lawyer rose to depart. 

** Hillo! come back, 
will you, and see what you ’ve dropped !”” 

Mr. Lee’s foot was on the stairs, but he re-| 
turned at this sudden summons, and the young 
man, with an air of laughing mischief, presented |‘ 
him with a piece of silver paper, open, and con- 
taining a long bright tress of the softest golden 
hair. 

* Upon my honor, Lee, it is very pretty,”’ said 
he. ‘I didn’t give you credit for so much taste. 
Pray, who is the lady, if it be not impertinent to 
ask!’ 

* A little niece of mine, who will one day, I 





hope, be my daughter,”’ replied Mr. Lee. * A| 


great prize, | assure your lordship, for she will 
be one of the first heiresses in England.” 

‘Ts she as pretty as her hair?’ inquired his | 
lordship. 

‘‘ She was when I last saw her,’’ was the an- 
swer; “she was as lovely a little creature as I 
ever beheld. She is seventeen to-day, and, owing 
toa strange romantic fancy of her father’s, has 
been educated in profound retirement, and is not 
io be introduced to her future bridegroom till she 
is eighteen. I assure you, my mind often mis- 
gives me that some fortunate man will carry off 
the prize in the interval."’ 

**T protest,’’ cried Lord Sylvester with sudden 
animation, ‘‘ I think your fears are uncommonly 
well-founded. Seventeen, a beauty, and a great 
heiress—pray, where is this paragon to be found ?”’ 

‘Oh, my lord, that is the last thing I should 
think of telling you; you are the very person to 
steal a march. I am afraid of you—lI frankly 
confess that I am afraid of you. You are too 
good a shot to be an old sportsman’s favorite com- 
panion.”’ 

Sylvester laughed heartily, and twisted the tip 
of his black moustache round his finger. ‘* Well,”’ 
said he, “‘ 1] commend your caution—but remem- 
ber, I give you fair warning ; I shall find out. 
You know me pretty well by this time, and you 
know if I set my fancy upon a thing I don’t easily 
give itup. Why, I was just dying of ennui and 
sheer exhaustion, and here is a pusitive novelty— 


my amusement. My dear Lee, I shall be indebt- 
ed to you all my life, and 1 seriously advise you, 
as a friend, to set a treble fence of thorns round 
ithe castle of this unknown beauty, for, you may 
rely upon it, the true prince will find his way in, 
after all.’ 

Mr. Lee joined the laugh. ‘*To show you 
‘how little I fear your lordship in earnest,”’ said 
‘he, **] will let you see her picture if you will 
dine with me to- pong vad 

* To-morrow !"" reiterated the young man; ‘1 
ue should be very happy, but by that time, 
; you know, I shall be half way on my road to 
[where did you say that your brother lived !”’ 
| “Not so easily caught!’’ rejoined the lawyer, 
| «6 I wish you a very good morning.” 
As Mr. Lee walked down stairs it would 
have been difficult to interpret the expression of 
his face. There was a mixture of triumph, doubt, 
,fear, excitement, and discontent. He pressed the 
| palms of his hands together, ejaculating gently, 
i It’s done! it’s done !*’ and then added, mentally, 

‘and, after all, I need not make myself uneasy. 
It may produce no result whatsoever—but if it 
fee and if I am right, (and I should kuow 
something of law by this time,) why, a great in- 
justice will be undone—that ’s all.”’ 

He had not miscalculated the effect of his few 
words ; he knew right well the nature of the man 
| with whom he had to deal, and he had chosen his 
,moment admirably. Lord Sylvester was on the 
brink of ruin, and could scarcely object to the 
fetters whose golden links should save him from 
| the fall. Moreover, he had a spice of romance in 
his character, and was likely to be instantly at- 
| tracted by the idea of this fair young recluse, offer- 
ing, as she must needs do, so vivid a contrast to 
the women among whom he had been accustomed 
to move ; he was lively, enterprising, and exces- 
sively vain—the very man of all others to enjoy 
/hunting out a mystery, and conducting a plot, the 
| success of which should depend entirely upon his 
own personal qualifications. Mr. Lee had per- 
| haps forgotten, for the moment, that a somewhat 
intimate acquaintance between his brother John 
and Lord Sylvester, would enable the latter at 
once to discover the residence of Ida; indeed, he 
had forgotten it so completely that it never oc- 
curred to him afterwards to write and caution his 
brother on the subject. On the contrary, as he 
rode home he amused himself by building a castle 
in the air, one inhabitant of which was the afore- 








—and, penniless. That he should imagine her 
as Lady Sylvester was quite natural, because he 
was a man; and no man ever yet seriously con- 
templated the idea of a woman's resisting high 
personal attractions in his own sex; but that he 
should imagine her to be penniless, and that the 
same vision should present to his view an image 
of himself enthroned on a pile of gold, current 
money of the realm, does ccrtainly seem rather 
strange. However, so it was; but the only pres- 
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ent result of the vision which we have any means 
of ascertaining, consists in the discomfiture of 
Alexander Lee, junior, who, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, received no submission from his father, 
and did not have his allowance raised. 

The street of a great city at noon-day, is a 
scene of glare, glitter, and bustle ; noise, folly, 
and as often, perhaps, though not as evidently, of 
sin. It bewilders the brain, wearies the eyes, 
and makes the heart faint as you walk along it. 
But look at that low arched portal—it is but step- 
ping across the threshold, and you are in another 
world. So close does the pure and ideal lie to 
the earthly and actual in this world, if we would 
only know it; so easy is it—needing but an effort 
and a movement, a will and an act—to pass from 
the one to the other! Yet we pause, almost in 
fear, at the fragile bar which separates the world of 
din and trouble, vanity and evil, from the world of 
holy shadows and heavenly radiances, where, un- 
der the solemn canopy of silence, the eye moves 
onward, and reposes at length in the suggestive 
vagueness of the pillared distance. Let us pause, 
though but for an instant, and then enter with rev- 
erent boldness and subdued hearts ! 

On the evening of that same day—TIda’s birth- 
day—the second father of her happy childhood 
lay on his death-bed. Full of peace was that ven- 
erable face as it rested upon the pillow, settled in- 
to the composure of approaching slumber ; there 
was the pallor of death on the cheeks, and the 
feeble hands could scarce lift themselves in prayer 
or benediction ; yet no cloud had been suffered to 
pass upon the mind, no darkness—not even a mo- 
mentary gloom, had afflicted the spirit. The kind 
arms of Perey supported his drooping form, and 
Ida was kneeling by the bed-side, bathing with 
her tears the hand which she held to her lips; her 
long golden locks lay partly across the old man’s 
bosom, and the white veil by which they had been 
covered, had fallen back upon her shoulders. She 
had just returned from the solemn rite of confirma- 
tion; how could she more fitly seal the prom- 
ises she had just renewed, and employ the strength 
she had just received, than here and thus, hope- 
fully watching the entrance of a soul into paradise ? 

The door opened, and Mrs. Chester glided soft- 
ly into the room. ‘* Mr. Gray is come,” said 
she, putting her arm round Ida’s waist, as if to 
lead her away, and looking inquiringly at Percy. 

Ida turned her blue, innocent eyes, now glisten- 





ing with tears, also upon her father; she said 
nothing, but the look was full of supplication. 

‘“* She wishes to stay,’’ said he gently. 

The dying priest raised his weak hand with an 
effort, and placed it upon her young bright head. 
**God bless my daughter !’’ said he, in a voice 
now reduced to a whisper; “‘ stay, if you have 
strength.” 

In a moment the tears were wiped from her 
face, and she looked clearly and calmly, though 
with pale cheeks and trembling lips, up into her 
father’s eyes. She read permission there, and si- 
lently resumed her kneeling posture. Mr. Gray 
now entered, and of what followed we must not 
speak here. It was thus that Ida made her first 
communion. 

‘*He seems better,’’ said Mrs. Chester, in a 
whisper, as Perey gently removed his supporting 
grasp, and the dying man lay down once more 
upon the bed. His face was very calm and benign. 
They knelt around. The breathing grew fainter 
and fainter, but still soft and regular; there was no 
symptom of pain, but it seemed like the leaving off 
of life; and the wan lids closed gradually over the 
fading eyes. Has not that feeble breathing ceased? 
Is it all over—rather, is it all begun? Is the body 
at rest? Suddenly he sat upright, and opened 
wide his eyes, filled with a supernatural brightness, 
like the last gleam of sunlight through a chancel 
window, and spoke aloud, in tones clear and steady 
as the voice of youth— 

** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes HAVE SEEN thy salvation !”’ 

The accent was so exulting, the gaze so fixed and 
intense, that the eyes of the watchers involuntarily 
turned in the same direction. Was that the waving 
of snow-white wings? 

They looked back to the bed; he was indeed at 
rest; his hands crossed upon his bosom, and a 
smile on his colorless lips. 

** Papa,” murmured the weeping Ida, as her 
father led her to her chamber, ‘‘I prayed for you, 
as well as for his spirit. I could not help it. Was 
it wrong ?”’ 

Perey folded her to his heart, and kissed her 
tenderly. He left her with Mrs. Chester, and re- 
turned to the solemn room of death. That night 
he watched beside the corpse ; and in a vision, be- 
tween the parted curtains, he saw the face of his 
mother, with gentle eyes bent upon him, fuli of 
love and pardon. 





Wuart makes Marrtaces Unnappy'—Let it 
be remembered that marriage is the metempsycho- 
sis of woman ; that it turns them into different crea- 
tures from what they were before. Liveliness in 
the girl may have been mistaken for good temper ; 
the little pert vivacity which at first is attractively 
provoking, at last provokes without its attractive- 
ness; negligence of order and propriety, of duties 
and civilities, long endured, often deprecated, ceases 
to be tolerable, when children grow up in danger 
of following the example. It often happens that 
if a man unhappy in the married state were to dis- 
close the manifold causes of his uneasiness, they 
would be found, by those who are beyond their in- 





fluence, to be of such a nature as rather to excite 
derision than sympathy. The waters of bitterness 
do not fall on his head in a cataract, but through a 
cullender; one, however, like the vases of the Da- 
naides, perforated only for replenishment. We 
know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we 
fancy we have penetrated into all the corners. We 
know not how grievously a man may have suffered, 
long before the calumnies of the world befell him, 
as he reluctantly left his house door. There are 
women from whom incessant tears of anger swell 
forth at imaginary wrongs; but of contrition for 
their own delinquencies. not one.— Walter Savage 
Landor. 
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From the Examiner. | succeeded ; the superior resources and powers of 


THE REVOLT IN PARIS. combination of the other orders being an over- 
match for numbers, in England especially, where, 
without the aid of the red-coats, the black-coats are 
fully able to take care of themselves. 

In Paris, the experiment of the blouse against 
broad-cloth has been tried in circumstances the 
most favorable to the populace. They had the 
prestige of the revolution on their side. They 
were armed, having been the body-guard as it 
were, of the provisional government. The nar- 
tow streets in which they lived were so many 
. lines of little fortresses, every floor of every house 
but on the one hand it was the resolution of the being separately defensible. They had all been 


highest patriotism and heroism, and on the other pampered ; they had all been deluded ; they had 
the resolution of the bandit, the assassin, the mis-| aj] been cheated, 


creant, animated with the hope of pillage and the i 
thirst for blood. With dead sea-fruits that tempt the eye, 
As England is the country in which wealth and But turn to ashes on the lips. 


poverty, the extremes of luxury and misery, are} And in the resentment at the disappointment, and 
brought into the nearest and most striking contrast,| with the necessity of work or the prospect of want 
so France is the land in which the extremes of | before them, a hundred thousand or more acted 
the noblest qualities and the wickedest and direst | with the impulses of one man. 

vices are most closely displayed, working with} The stratum of poverty, the lines of the habita- 
ri a ws So gen “ o of the working people, belts in three ago 
the terrible conflict of the past week, while the! of Paris; and this advantage was improved by 
champions of order were exhibiting the most gen-| skill in making the most of all the key-points, and 
erous heroism, the insurgents, not inferior in brute | joints of communication. 

bravery, were re@nacting the most revolting bar-| But this, though much, was not all. The 
barities of the revolution of ’93, resorting to poison| executive commission, M. Lamartine and his col- 
and vitriol, killing prisoners in cold blood, or leagues, continuing to the last the system now en- 
worse, mutilating and torturing them, and prnetie-| gulphed in blood, though thoroughly well aware 
ing obscene and fiendish mockeries on the dead.| of the attempt in preparation, and of the very day 
It is too clear that some of the old stock of diabol-| fixed for it, took no measures either to prevent or 
ical wickedness yet survives in Paris ; and fearful| to cope with the outbreak. Accordingly the first 
to the community must be the reflection that in| barricades were thrown up without the slightest 
the recesses of the capital are hordes of wretches] interruption, by small bodies of men whom a 
bold enough and bad enough for any attempt, and) platoon of soldiers might have dispersed. 

for every er a ¥e ee the worst en-| By the remissness or the guilty connivance of 
terprises, at has been acted has been more! government, the first start, and a great start, was 
than rebellion ; it has been rebellion with the hor-| given to the anarchists. They had the opportunity 
wrrtang tm em so far as they were achievable, | of throwing up works and sheltering themselves 
of the old revolution. As cholera is said to begin | against the soldiery, and it was not before this was 
with what other fatal diseases terminate in, death,' done that any military combinations were formed 
so this rebellion began with what the worst revo-| against the rebels. 

lutions end with, ecruelties the most infernal and| When the Garde Mobile, the troops of the line, 
the most wanton. Six thousand of the actors in| and the national guard had afterwards to storm 
these atrocities are in the hands of justice ; but| these barricades, they had to fight at the odds of 
more than 100,000, obnoxious to the suspicion of | flesh against stones—a barrier duel as it were, 
complicity, remain in the atties and cellars of | with the fire all on one side, the deadly execution 
Paris. The sad Consequence must be that the! all on the other. For all the shocking havoc the 
oe eg be lonked upon with distrust,! government, which failed in the a of — 
as too likely to be the garb of the plunderer and) tion, or prompt repression, is morally responsible. 
assassin in heart. A class whose name is legion | It was armed with the law against tumultuous as- 
is thus degraded and brought into hatred by the | semblages, and it had 100,000 bayonets or more 
crime of an unworthy portion of it, and it will re-| to back its Jaw, and it nevertheless suffered the 
quire years of good conduct to deliver the working | barricades to be thrown up, before which and upon 
people of Paris of this stigma, and the evils attend-| which fell multitudes of the bravest and best men 
ing it. The lesson should not be lost on their) in Paris. 

brethren in other lands. The populace make a| In defence of the government it is pleaded that 
great mistake in supposing that the preponderance | its temporizing policy, its passiveness, its suspi- 
of brute force is theirs, and that with their num-) cious sufferance, have all been to gain time, during 
bers they can overwhelin the other classes of so-| which it might also gain strength to cope with en- 
ciety combined. No such attempt has ever yet! emies, which til] this crisis it was not of force to 


Tue most fierce, obstinate, and bloody battle of 
modern times is that which has been fought in the 
streets of Paris, between the disbanded janissaries 
of the provisional government, the idlers, the 
thieves, and the desperadoes, and the armed bour- 
gevisie and troops of the republic. For four days 
the capital resounded with the rolling fire of mus- 
ketry, and for the last hours of the conflict with 
the heavy booming of artillery. The resolution on 
both sides was the sternest and most unflinching ; 
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ent result of the vision which we have any means 
of ascertaining, consists in the discomfiture of 
Alexander Lee, junior, who, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, received no submission from his father, 
and did not have his allowance raised. 

The street of a great city at noon-day, is a 
scene of glare, glitter, and bustle ; noise, folly, 
and as often, perhaps, though not as evidently, of 
sin. It bewilders the brain, wearies the eyes, 
and makes the heart faint as you walk along it. 
But look at that low arched portal—it is but step- 
ping across the threshold, and you are in another 
world. So close does the pure and ideal lie to 
the earthly and actual in this world, if we would 
only know it; so easy is it—needing but an effort 
and a movement, a will and an act—to pass from 
the one to the other! Yet we pause, almost in 
fear, at the fragile bar which separates the world of 
din and trouble, vanity and evil, from the world of 
holy shadows and heavenly radiances, where, un- 
der the solemn canopy of silence, the eye moves 
onward, and reposes at length in the suggestive 
vagueness of the pillared distance. Let us pause, 
though but for an instant, and then enter with rev- 
erent boldness and subdued hearts ! 

On the evening of that same day—Ida’s birth- 
day—the second father of her happy childhood 
lay on his death-bed. Full of peace was that ven- 
erable face as it rested upon the pillow, settled in- 
to the composure of approaching slumber ; there 
was the pallor of death on the cheeks, and the 
feeble hands could scarce lift themselves in prayer 
or benediction ; yet no cloud had been suffered to 
pass upon the mind, no darkness—not even a mo- 
mentary gloom, had afflicted the spirit. The kind 
arms of Perey supported his drooping form, and 
Ida was kneeling by the bed-side, bathing with 
her tears the hand which she held to her lips ; her 
long golden locks lay partly across the old man’s 
bosom, and the white veil by which they had been 
covered, had fallen back upon her shoulders. She 
had just returned from the solemn rite of confirma- 





tion; how could she more fitly seal the prom- 


ises she had just renewed, and employ the strength 
she had just received, than here and thus, hope- 
fully watching the entrance of a soul into paradise ? 
The door opened, and Mrs. Chester glided soft- 
ly into the room. ‘* Mr. Gray is come,’’ said 
she, putting her arm round Ida’s waist, as if to 
lead her away, and looking inquiringly at Percy. 
Ida turned her blue, innocent eyes, now glisten- 


ing with tears, also upon her father; she said 
nothing, but the look was full of supplication. 

** She wishes to stay,’’ said he gently. 

The dying priest raised his weak hand with an 
effort, and placed it upon her young bright head. 
‘**God bless my daughter!”’ said he, in a voice 
now reduced to a whisper; “‘ stay, if you have 
strength.” 

In a moment the tears were wiped from her 
face, and she looked clearly and calmly, though 
with pale cheeks and trembling lips, up into her 
father’s eyes. She read permission there, and si- 
lently resumed her kneeling posture. Mr. Gray 
now entered, and of what followed we must not 
speak here. It was thus that Ida made her first 
communion. 

‘*He seems better,’’ said Mrs. Chester, in a 
whisper, as Perey gently removed his supporting 
grasp, and the dying man lay down once more 
upon the bed. His face was very calm and benign. 
They knelt around. The breathing grew fainter 
and fainter, but still soft and regular; there was no 
symptom of pain, but it seemed like the leaving off 
of life; and the wan lids closed gradually over the 
fading eyes. Has not that feeble breathing ceased? 
Is it all over—rather, is it all begun? Is the body 
at rest? Suddenly he sat upright, and opened 
wide his eyes, filled with a supernatural brightness, 
like the last gleam of sunlight through a chancel 
window, and spoke aloud, in tones clear and steady 
as the voice of youth— 

‘* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes HAVE SEEN thy salvation !”’ 

The accent was so exulting, the gaze so fixed and 
intense, that the eyes of the watchers involuntarily 
turned in the same direction. Was that the waving 
of snow-white wings? 

They looked back to the bed; he was indeed at 
rest; his hands crossed upon his bosom, and a 
smile on his colorless lips. 

** Papa,’”? murmured the weeping Ida, as her 
father led her to her chamber, ‘I prayed for you, 
as well as for his spirit. I could not help it. Was 
it wrong?” 

Percy folded her to his heart, and kissed her 
tenderly. He left her with Mrs. Chester, and re- 
turned to the solemn room of death. That night 
he watched beside the corpse ; and in a vision, be- 
tween the parted curtains, he saw the face of his 
mother, with gentle eyes bent upon him, full of 
love and pardon. 





What maxes Marriaces Unnappy '—Let it 
be remembered that marriage is the metempsycho- 
sis of woman ; that it turns them into different crea- 
tures from what they were before. Liveliness in 
the girl may have been mistaken for good temper ; 
the little pert vivacity which at first is attractively 
provoking, at last provokes without its attractive- 
ness; negligence of order and propriety, of duties 
and civilities, long endured, often deprecated, ceases 
to be tolerable, when children grow up in danger 
of following the example. It often happens that 
if a man unhappy in the married state were to dis- 
close the manifold causes of his uneasiness, they 





fluence, to be of such a nature as rather to excite 
derision than sympathy. The waters of bitterness 
do not fall on his head in a cataract, but through a 
cullender; one, however, like the vases of the Da- 
naides, perforated only for replenishment. We 
know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we 
fancy we have penetrated into all the corners. We 
know not how grievously a man may have suffered, 
long before the calumnies of the world befell him, 
as he reluctantly left his house door. There are 
women from whom incessant tears of anger swell 
forth at imaginary wrongs; but of contrition for 
their own delinquencies. not one.— Walter Savage 
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From the Examiner. 
THE REVOLT IN PARIS. 


Tue most fierce, obstinate, and bloody battle of 
modern times is that which has been fought in the 
streets of Paris, between the disbanded janissaries 
of the provisional government, the idlers, the 
thieves, and the desperadoes, and the armed bour- 
geoisie and troops of the republic. For four days 
the capital resounded with the rolling fire of mus- 
ketry, and for the last hours of the conflict with 
the heavy booming of artillery. The resolution on 
both sides was the sternest and most unflinching ; 
but on the one hand it was the resolution of the 
highest patriotism and heroism, and on the other 
the resolution of the bandit, the assassin, the mis- 
creant, animated with the hope of pillage and the 
thirst for blood. 

As England is the country in which wealth and 
poverty, the extremes of luxury and misery, are 
brought into the nearest and most striking contrast, 
so France is the land in which the extremes of 
the noblest qualities and the wickedest and direst 
viees are most closely displayed, working with 
mighty energy in their antagonist spheres. In 
the terrible conflict of the past week, while the 
champions of order were exhibiting the most gen- 
erous heroism, the insurgents, not inferior in brute 
bravery, were re@nacting the most revolting bar- 
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succeeded ; the superior resources and powers of 
combination of the other orders being an over- 
match for numbers, in England especially, where, 
without the aid of the red-coats, the black-coats are 
fully able to take care of themselves. 

In Paris, the experiment of the blouse against 
broad-cloth has been tried in circumstances the 
most favorable to the populace. They had the 
prestige of the revolution on their side. They 
were armed, having been the body-guard as it 
were, of the provisional government. The nar- 
tow streets in which they lived were so many 
lines of little fortresses, every floor of every house 
being separately defensible. They had all been 
pampered ; they had all been deluded ; they had 
all been cheated, 


With dead sea-fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips. 


And in the resentment at the disappointment, and 
with the necessity of work or the prospect of want 
before them, a hundred thousand or more acted 
with the impulses of one man. 

The stratum of poverty, the lines of the habita- 
tions of the working people, belts in three fourths 
of Paris; and this advantage was improved by 
skill in making the most of all the key-points, and 
joints of communication. 


But this, though much, was not all. The 


barities of the revolution of °93, resorting to poison | executive commission, M. Lamartine and his col- 


and vitriol, killing prisoners in cold blood, or 
worse, mutilating and torturing them, and practis- 
ing obscene and fiendish mockeries on the dead. 
It is too clear that some of the old stock of diabol- 
ical wickedness yet survives in Paris ; and fearful 
to the community must be the reflection that in 
the recesses of the capital are hordes of wretches 
bold enough and bad enough for any attempt, and 
for every crime that can accompany the worst en- 
terprises. What has been acted has been more 
than rebellion ; it has been rebellion with the hor- 
rors and barbarities, so far as they were achievable, 
of the old revolution. As cholera is said to begin 
with what other fatal diseases terminate in, death, 
so this rebellion began with what the worst revo- 
lutions end with, cruelties the most infernal and 
the most wanton. Six thousand of the actors in 
these atrocities are in the hands of justice; but 
more than 100,000, obnoxious to the suspicion of 
complicity, remain in the attics and cellars of 
Paris. The sad consequence must be that the 
working blouse will be looked upon with distrust, 
as too likely to be the garb of the plunderer and 
assassin in heart. A class whose name is legion 
is thus degraded and brought into hatred by the 
crime of an unworthy portion of it, and it will re- 
quire years of good conduct to deliver the working 
people of Paris of this stigma, and the evils attend- 
ing it. The lesson should not be lost on their 
brethren in other lands. ‘The populace make a 
great mistake in supposing that the preponderance 
of brute force is theirs, and that with their num- 
bers they can overwhelm the other classes of so- 
ciety combined. No such attempt has ever yet 





leagues, continuing to the last the system now en- 
gulphed in blood, though thoroughly well aware 
of the attempt in preparation, and of the very day 
fixed for it, took no measures either to prevent or 
to cope with the outbreak. Accordingly the first 
barricades were thrown up without the slightest 
interruption, by small bodies of men whom a 
platoon of soldiers might have dispersed. 

By the remissness or the guilty connivance of 
government, the first start, and a great start, was 
given to the anarchists. They had the opportunity 
of throwing up works and sheltering themselves 
against the soldiery, and it was not before this was 
done that any military combinations were formed 
against the rebels. 

When the Garde Mobile, the troops of the line, 
and the national guard had afterwards to storm 
these barricades, they had to fight at the odds of 
flesh against stones—a barrier duel as it were, 
with the fire all on one side, the deadly execution 
all on the other. For all the shocking havoc the 
government, which failed in the duty of preven- 
tion, or prompt repression, is morally responsible. 
Tt was armed with the law against tumultuous as- 
semblages, and it had 100,000 bayonets or more 
to back its Jaw, and it nevertheless suffered the 
barricades to be thrown up, before which and upon 
which fell multitudes of the bravest and best men 
in Paris. 

In defence of the government it is pleaded that 
its temporizing policy, its passiveness, its suspi- 
cious sufferance, have all been to gain time, during 
which it might also gain strength to cope with en- 
emies, which till this crisis it was not of force to 
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subdue; but never was there an idler o: more 
manifestly false pretence, for while the govern- 
ment has appeared (whether really or not) to have 
been either favoring the terrorists or quailing before 
them, the bourgeoisie have lost confidence in it to 
such a degree that when the générale was beat 
upon the last emergency the majority refused to 
answer to the summons, believing that they would 
be led into a snare, brought under the fire of the 
insurgents to be abandoned, or else to gain a vic- 
tory, the fruits of which would be thrown away, 
or presented to the enemy. What had been the 
example immediately preceding the revolt? The 
bestowal of the prefecture of a department, a 
higher office than that of lord lieutenant of a 
county in England, (as high in honor and greater 
in power,) on one of the ringleaders of the outbreak 
of the 15th May. 

Many of the national guard, in disgust, re- 
mained in their homes, saying that it was for those 
whose misconduct had emboldened the anarchists 
and brought about the peril, to deal with it, and lay 
the devil they had helped to raise. This, it is 
true, is not sensible reasoning, fur no matter how 
a danger may have been caused, the reasonable 
course of those exposed to the consequences of an 
error is to do their best to repair it; but for such 
unwise resolution, and the consequent failure of 
the national guard in the first instance to come 
forward to the rescue of order, the government 
had to answer. As the peri] became more great 
and imminent, the national guard took juster views 
of their duties, rallied to their standards, and nobly 
performed their duty. 





resting, marching at once against the barricades, 
the survivors afterwards lying out in the streets and 
gardens like the hardiest soldiers, but maintaining 
themselves with their own resources, their own pro- 
visions, claiming of the state nothing but a share in 
the perils of its protection. For the ultimate safety 
of a country which has such men in it in prepon- 
derating force we can never despair, and more con- 
fident than ever is our trust and belief that France 
will right. Apprehension of military despotism 
we have none, for a people who have fought so 
well for order have given the most decisive guar- 
antee against their subjection to the sword which 
they know so well how to yield for the preserva- 
tion of their rights. 

It was otherwise in the revolution of the last 
century. They who had succumbed to anarchy 
also succumbed to a despotism to master a worse 
evil. Widely different now is the case, and the 
power that has defeated anarchy will know how 
to maintain the order it has saved, without the ar- 
bitrary rule that would degrade and stamp it with 
servitude. 

Much, however, remains to be done to secure 
the peace of the capital. The snake is scotched, 
not killed ; and the discoveries in process, threat- 
ening to compromise many in high places, are 
likely to prompt desperate attempts. 

For one measure of precaution, we are sur- 
prised that it has not occurred to General Cavaig- 
nac to have the pavements of Paris instantly taken 
up, and the stones broken down so as to make 
macadamized streets. The paving stones are the 


But several hours of im-| ready material for the barricade, and to pound them 


portant vantage had been given to the insurgents,| down would be to reduce to dust the most essen- 


and weak bodies of troops unsupported had been 
repulsed and routed. 

We have seen it remarked that the victory over 
the Paris rabble restores the prestige of the supe- 
riority of troops over a populace. Never was 
there a conclusion less borne out. It is certain 
that the troops of the line alone would not have 
been equal to the suppression of the revolt, and 
the triumph was not obtained before the Lourgeoisie, 
not only of Paris, but of provincial towns, had 
been brought to bear in aid of the other forces. 
It was not a conflict between the people and the 
military, but between the people combined with 
the military against the rabble and the felronry. 

The zeal in both causes, the best and the worst, 
was wonderful. On the one hand were women 
going about with concealed ammunition for the 
rebels, others actually taking part in the combat, 
and most prominent in the hideous barbarities ; on 
the other was the sublime intercession of the mur- 
dered archbishop, the man of peace throwing him- 
self amongst the fierce combatants to do the office 
of mercy, and falling by the shot of a doubly-ac- 
cursed assassin. Then, too, for the admiration of 
devotion, was presented the example of the pro- 
vincial national guards, coming from distant parts 
of the country to the scene of conflict, to take 
their share of the danger, and without halting or 





tial machinery for street-fighting. Barricades of 
carriages and furniture can only serve as slight 
impediments, being penetrable by musket shot, and 
to be knocked to atoms by a few discharges of ar- 
tillery ; but those of paving stones are of a more 
formidable nature ; and some in the recent con- 
flict were of stupendous thickness, and resisted 
cannon shot. ‘To take away the material for these 
structures would be to unfortify revolt, and perhaps 
more important than disarmament, for arms can be 
secretly obtained again, but not stone masonry. 
The employment of the destitute owrriers at this 
moment in breaking the paving stones to harmless 
fractions would be most appropriate, and would 
suggest sermons in stones for the future. 


Mrs. Situ, widow of Mr. Henry Smith, last 
week recovered 2,000/. damages in the Court of 
Exchequer from the North-western Railway, under 
Lord Campbell's act, as compensation for the kill- 
ing of her husband, at Wolverton statiun, on the 
5th of June, 1847. Mr. Smith was in a travelling 
train which was turned into a siding, and so into 
collision with a standing train, by the carelessness 
of a policeman, who was at the time tried and found 
guilty of the manslaughter of Mr. Smith and some 
other passengers. The jury awarded 800/. to Mrs. 
Smith for herself, and 1,200/. to her in trust for her 
infant son.— Spectator, 1 July. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 5th July, 1848. 

On my visit to the capital yesterday, the glo- 
rious anniversary of our Independence, I could not 
but be impressed with the differences of appear- 
ance, occupation and spirits between what I wit- 
nessed, and the business and aspects of the day on 
your side of the Atlantic; with you, universal 
confidence, thorough satisfaction, exulting patriot- 
ism, festivity without strife or alloy: here, a pall, 
as it were, spread over the vast community, sad- 
ness, distrust, paralysis of trade, fresh ruins from 
sanguinary civil battle through four great fau- 
bourgs—large divisions of the enormous whole. 
The first groups that met my eye, as I alighted on 
the platform of the railroad station, were of sol- 
diers of the line on the right, half-dressed, 
(So'clock,) and, on the left and in front, of the 
Garde Molile in full trim prepared to enjoy a holi- 
day in the villages between St. Germain and Paris. 
The latter consisted, in no small part, of lively 
lads from 12 to 16 years of age ; gamins recruited 
from the pavements and converted into zealous 
champions of order: their Joss during the four 
days exceeded, proportionably, that of any other 
corps ; they were about twenty-one thousand, all 
in action; the vacancies are rapidly filled: they 


are the best ferriers; they hunt the insurgents | 


with keen scent and relish, in cellars, garrets, cat- 
acombs, fields, forests and hamlets. 

As I descended the Rue de Havre, a_piquet 
crossed the street with three of their game, the 
insurgents, hands tied behind, muttering curses 
on their captors. It is mentioned that the title 
Garde Mobile is to be changed to that of Jeune 
Garde, certainly appropriate. The disposition the 
most advantageous for the public and for these 
boys themselves, is thus made at a crisis when 
putting them to any other than the military school, 
could not be tried. 

Passing by the Rue de la Pair to the Place 


Vendome and the Rue de Rivoli, I encountered a | 


worthy Irish gentleman, who is the principal tea 
merchant in the quarter. ‘To my question whether 
he had been obliged to turn out, he answered that 


he had become a French citizen, and of course | 


shouldered his musket; he added that, of the 
company to which he belonged, seven were killed 
and fifty-one wounded. The hospital returns af- 


ford no just estimate of the numbers of the victims, 


very many having been carried to their own apart- 
ments. Half an hour afterwards I entered a cab 
near the Palais Royal, (National now,) in order to 
look again at the theatres of the conflict. The 
driver took the route of the Rue Montmartre, and 
the boulevards to the Faubourg St. Martin, and 
thence to the Faubourg St. Antoine. The long 
streets were under active repair, but still rugged 
from the barricades ; if the Russian artillery and 
infantry had fought in them, they could not have 
left, generally, worse damage ; in the aggregate, 
the cost of the material destruction cannot be less 
than a million or fo of dollars. On the boule- 
vards maps of the insurrection were hawked. 
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When we returned to the arch of St. Martin, the 
throng of the curious had become so dense that I 
was fain to alight and return on foot by the boule- 
vards. 

The most remarkable of the sights here was 
the extended mass of soldiery and provincial 
national guards, each detachment having the name 
of its province about the hat or cap. In the court 
of the Tuileries (Carousel) 1 found the same 
spectacle, and could study anew the provincial races 
and costumes. I entered, during this exploration, 
the shops of six principal venders of jewellery, dry 
goods, stationery and books. They declared to 
me that they were doing absolutely nothing in 
sale or purchase ; and though they might com- 
| plain of excessive fatigue and perilous exposure, 
the military service proved a distraction from 
|severe professional distress and anxiety. All 
|asked my ideas of the future, which were not more 
definite than their own. Every thinking and 
| sober-minded man rejoices in the present law-mar- 

tial, and in the composition of the government, 
|which is mainly a council of war; but it is pro- 
| visional—ad interim—and what is to come’ We 
are told this day that the elder Dupin will propose 
to the assembly the election of General Cavaignac 
as President for fifteen months, with the same 
powers. Time would be given for the subjugation 
of the mob, the restoration of some public confi- 
| denee, and the establishment of the machinery of a 
| constitution. Long since, the vision of the Orleans 
lexpulsion was familiar to my reveries; yet, no 
credit would have been obtained with me by any 
prophet telling me that I should behold the long 
and famous street St. Honoré with so many shops 
‘vacated, apartments and houses to be let, and so 
little bustle of traffic as I remarked yesterday. 
|The same with the Palais Royal; silent, a few 
passengers, the marine guard at the southern en- 
trance only to be noticed; and, by the way, a 
corps of this guard marching through the Rue de 
Rivoli to the Tuileries, in order to play escort toa 
‘* eohort of savage insurgents,’’ deserved obeisance 
for their soldierly bearing and equipment. Wheth- 
er they be genuine tars, or Jand-lubbers in disguise, 
I cannot pronounce. 

The last time I traversed the Palais Royal, 
about the 20th of last month, every part, and the 
‘garden especially, was clustered with workmen 
discussing the political topics of the day, and 
receiving lessons of sedition from their noisy and 
bearded orators. Since the insurrection of the 
23d ult., three fourths of the dlowses that crowded 
|; and colored all the streets and public places, have 
| disappeared. This aristocracy, having attempted 
| the worst of treasons and suffered defeat, has be- 
j}come too suspicious and odious to venture forth 
again in any force or numbers. All the working 
classes are materially injured by the distrust and 
horror which the conduct and pretensions of too 
| large a part of them and of their flagitious prompt- 
ers have excited. 

Another thing which I could not have expected 
;to witness is the absence of all advertisements 
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of theatrical performances—except, perhaps, on 
Good Friday ; not one, yesterday, although the 
government had invited the stage to resume its 
action. My eye was attracted toa seemingly fresh 
bill of the grand opera on a pillar in the Palais Roy- 
al; on examining it I discovered its date to be 
Friday, the 23d June, of which the evening was 
so differently employed. Complaint is made of 
the order to close at 10 o’clock ; the Parisians 
scarcely ever heard a curfew before. Our estima- 
ble consul for Glasgow, who was on a short visit 
to the seat of war, being abroad, on Sunday night 
last, between 10 and 1i o'clock, was arrested 
several times and conducted to posts ; he finally 
reached the Hotel Meurice, a little wroth with his 
adventures. 

On the boulevards, near the ministry of foreign 
affairs, (well guarded within and without,) I was 
overtaken by Monsieur Gustave D’Eischtal, an es- 
timable savant aud banker. He spoke of his nine- 
ty-one hours of military operations, and added— 
“Our prospects are less dismal than they were ; 
Cavaignac and his generals are honest, resolute 
men ; the government is no longer a conspiracy.” 
Absolutely, the persuasion is common in all cir- 
cles and spheres that the executive commission, 
with the ministers of commerce, the interior, and 
public works, connived at the insurrection, if they 
were not artificers or accessories. Lamartine him- 
self does not escape the imputation. He is pub- 
lishing in his organ, Le Bien Public, a sort of 
apology for the inefficiency of the executive, com- 
prising historical details of the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, which are worth a distinct epitome. He 
has sunk many a fathom; his tropes have lost 
their virtue ; he allowed the thunderbolt to strike 
twice—the first time, the national assembly ; the 
second, all Paris. The bourgeoise now detest the 
name which they at first deemed tutelary and ef- 
fulgent. ‘* We have had,” they remark, “‘ enough 
of tumid and florid phrases ; vain-glorious boasts 
and assurances ; adulation of the mob; fellowship 
with the Ledru-Rollins, the Caussidiéres, the 
Barbés ; unrealizable promises and poetical decep- 
tions.” 

You will note that the charge of British machi- 
nations and bribery, insinuated by Flocon, the ex- 
minister of commerce, and reiterated by Lamen- 
nais, in his journal, induced the British ambassador 
to address himself on the subject to the executive. 
The acquittal is emphatic, signed ‘‘ Your most de- 
voted,”’ by the minister of foreign affairs, Jules 
Bastidé, the former editor of the National, who 
used to accuse the British government and lega- 
tion of all possible evil designs and practices. 
The profusion of Russian roubles and British gold 
among the insurgents is accounted for by the sup- 
plies, last year, from the Bank of England and the 
Emperor Nicholas, to the Bank of France, from 
whose vaults the treasured coin was drawn into 
the public coffers at the disposal of the public au- 
thorities ! 

A number of the prisoners plead, that having, 
in the ateliers or the cabarets, received gold or five- 
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frane pieces, for a rising, they thought themselves 
bound to earn their pay, particularly when it 
seemed to them to come from the authorities. Al- 
lowing for the incredible multitudes discovered of 
clandestine manufactories of powder and shot, and 
the accumulations of guns and weapons, it is diffi- 
cult to explain the quantity of ammunition and 
muskets in the possession of the insurgents by any 
other hypothesis than official largess. Saving 
Lamartine’s history of the superfetation of bas- 
tard republics, on the 24th of February, no fact 
more startling and instructive is disclosed than the 
presence, among the prisoners examined in Louis 
Philippe’s breakfast-room, at the Tuileries, on the 
2d inst., of several of the very heroes who took 
possession of the royal board at the hour of his 
expulsion. When interrogated, they were still 
stneared with powder and blood—** drunk,”’ as the 
newspapers express it, ‘‘ with gore, brandy, and 
rage.’’ The reaction of public feeling and opin- 
ion is not, indeed, in favor of the Orleans dynasty 
and rule; but, certainly, against the contrivers 
and immediate agents of the revolution of Febru- 
ary, who usurped exclusive sway, exhausted all 
public exchequers and physical resources, and fos- 
tered anarchy as their own offensive or defensive 
reserve. 

Paris was refreshed, yesterday, by the official 
announcement that the a/eliers were peremptorily 
dissolved, and by an accredited report of the forma- 
tion of an ‘‘ army of Paris’’—forty thousand men 
of all arms—to be stationed, chiefly, behind the 
dangerous faubourgs, and commanded directly by 
the minister of war. The French military char- 
acter is held more trustworthy than the civil. Sat- 
isfaction is therefore felt at the substitution of 
General Bedeau for citizen Bastide, in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. Bedeau is an officer of 
scientific education and various capacity. Cavaig 
nac needed him and Lamoriciére in the ministry, 
for confidential concert. This triumvirate is all 
that the country desires, at present, as govern- 
ment. For liberty, it fears most from the dema- 
gogues. Yesterday afternoon, Cavaignac repre- 
sented the dissolution of the afeliers, to the assem- 
bly, in the light of an instant imperative state ne- 
cessity. He acknowledged the majority of the 
one hundred and six thousand members of them to 
have been sympathizers, but denied that they were 
otherwise coadjutors, in the insurrection—the di- 
rect combatants in which he was willing to pre- 
sume fifty thousand. No payments are any longer 
to be made in the ateliers, but relief will be given 
by the mayors, in the fourteen wards, to the ne- 
cessitous operatives not culprits. 

Cavaignae argued that, when society was so 
formidably threatened, so terribly assaulted, the 
ateliers, innocent or guilty, must be broken, 
erushed by force, should this be indispensable. 
His colleague, Lamoriciére, preached, however, 
a fortnight ago, that the slaves in the American 
union should be at once emancipated, coute que 
coute, at all risks to what interests soever. That 


stern necessity, which sometimes rules all social 
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and philanthropic questions, is urged in their own 
case, while they reject it in the American, at least 
as plain and strong. ‘‘ We may kill, or starve, 
or hunt down and deport, a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty thousand or more of our own people rather 
than that the republic should perish. You must 
abolish negro slavery at once, be the consequences 
what they may to yourselves, to the blacks, and 
to your republic.’””’ On Sunday morning last, I 
had occasion to ride some two miles along the 
western skirts of the forest of St. Germain. Four 
of the avenues or openings were watched by pla- 
toons or piquets of national guards. A shout be- 
ing raised, | stopped to contemplate, as far as my 
eye could penetrate, the pursuit of four wandering 
ragamuffins of the Paris breed. I did not see the 





game caught, but I am sure that no negro hunt in | 
Dismal Swamp, or any haunt of fugitive slaves, | 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, could ever have | 
been more eager and obdurate. | 
Business led me this morning to the a 
department, on the Rue de Rivoli. The vast ed- | 
ifice is a parallelogram, with a large enclosed area, 
arcades, and four fountains. Within were sixteen 
hundred troops of the line—some dressing, others | 
washing their hands and faces, others Jolling in | 
the arcades. Outside the edifice were strong posts | 
in the four streets on which it faces. I asked a | 
sergeant in the area, if he was of the Paris gar- 
rison. He answered that his regiment came 
from Orleans, reached the capital on the evening 
of Saturday, (24th June,) was immediately brought. 
into array, and did not rest on a bed until Monday | 
evening. On the 27th, a considerable body of 
provincial guards bivouacked, with some of the 
cavalry, on the Place Carousel. They exhibited | 
a fanciful and characteristic scene; they had 
fought, and sustained material Joss ; numbers, nev- 
ertheless, were engaged in playing cards on the | 
ground, and singing native airs ; and some danced 
the polka, half dressed. The wife of a colonel, | 
who holds a command at the hotel de ville, (town 
hall,) has just mentioned to me that she paid a) 
visit yesterday to her husband, and found the ho- | 
tel a garrison—three regiments within and about, 
under the strictest military regulations. Howev- 
er, the great squares and the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries and Luxembourg are opened, under surveil- | 
lance. The archbishop’s body, lying in state, is vis-_ 
ited by multitudes of all classes. His hands and face 
are piously touched with articles of apparel, which | 
are to be treasured as consecrate. The embalmer 
has preserved his benignant countenance. His as- | 
sassin—an insurgent—a grocer’s man—has been 
arrested, with a part of the prelate’s belt, which he 
tore off as soon as he could reach the victim. Cha- | 
teaubriand died yesterday morning, at eight o'clock, 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age. His life, 
says the Debats, was one of the most agitated, 
tried, signal, and glorious, of modern times. He | 
was sensible during the four days—shuddering at 
the sound of the fratricide cannon, weeping “and | 


| Union. 


| free, no executive ever secure, in this capital. 


‘single legislative body will be maintained. 
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reminding his friends that he predicted, fifteen 
years ago, the sudden conversion of Louis Phil- 
ippe’s monarchy into a tremendous anomaly styled 
a republic. Lamartine’s journal affirms that the il- 
lustrious author expired ‘‘ confident in the democ- 
racy which he had foretold,”’ but *‘ divided in mind 
between hope and fear touching the destinies of 
France.’’ Seven or eight years ago, he honored 
me with frequent converse ; he then manifested 
much more fear than love of democracy. To the 
Orleans government he entertained a vehement 
aversion: ‘‘ Sir,” said he, with the fine gesture 
of the right arm drawn quickly from his bosom, 
“it isa patched up (pldtrée) usurpation—it can- 
not last.”’ 

Ex-Professor Michel Chevalier ably pursues, in 
the Journal des Debats, his S/udies on the American 
The fourth of the series treats of the re- 
spect for contracts, established in the American con- 
stitutions, jurisprudence and practice; he quotes 
principles and instances as a lesson and rebuke for 
the doctrines and attempts of the new French rulers 
in relation to the rail-roads and insurance offices. 
He digresses into strictures on the ‘reign’ of 
| President Jackson, which he has often censured 
| and misrepresented, and never understood. His 
fifth and long article of the 4th inst., on the question 
of clubs in the United States, is excellent and truly 
| opportune. He brings the authority of Washing- 
| ton’s denunciations against the clubs of Genet’s fra- 
_ternity to bear powerfully on the present dangerous 
thousands in France. The National of this day 





contests the relevancy of the American case in a 
|long web of sophisms and mistakes. 
obnoxious of the Paris clubs have been closed by 


The most 


Cavaignac ; certain it is that if the imstéitution be 
not suppressed, no legislative assembly will ever be 
This 
remark is applicable to the toad-stool press, in favor 
of which hints and murmurs begin in quarters that 
affect scruples of liberalism and follow ends of fac- 
tion and self-interest. The discussions in the com- 
|mittees, of the draft of the constitution, have been 
animated and ample. From the votes of most of 
them, I should infer that the fatal restriction to a 
The 
universal American system and conviction respect- 
‘ing a senate are constantly adduced. Baron Charles 


, Dupin and Count de Montalembert have pressed our 
‘example with the utmost force. 


In Switzerland, 
the new federal and national constitution has been 
voted by thirteen and a half cantons; one alone 
makes decided resistance. 

It is ascertained that a train was laid for rabble- 
_ explosion in most of the large cities of the interior. 
In Marseilles, Lyons, Dijon, Toulon, and the north, 
the émeutes have been only partial, owing to the 
miscarriage of the monster-plot in the capital. Our 
_ principal “strategical arteries or streets are to be 
_macadamized ; the preseut pavements facilitate bar- 
‘ricades. 
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curacy of Time Keepers ; Height of Waves, 262. 
271.—Puneh, Wants ; Influence of Trade, 272. 


Unhappy Marriages, 282.—Railway Damages for Death, 284. 


Prospectus.—Thus work is conducted in the spirit of 

\.ittetl’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 

_ ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
eluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
eriticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Lilerary Gazeite, the sensible and 
romprehensive Britannia, the sober and a apr Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait's, Ainsworth's, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of 7’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, oa Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent Americau to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o' 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vcyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we sha.l systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable t 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapie 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe tha 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. ‘The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination. and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Trxms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lrrrec. & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
‘ollows :— 


Fourcopiesfor . . . « $2000 
Nine “ Ma . . . $40 00 
~~ * - + $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes. to the end of 1847, 
hanaseinely bound, and packed iu neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a do!lar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
pe worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
60 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissi9’ 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselve, 
in the business. And we-will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4icents. But when sent without the cover, it come 
within tne definition of a newspaper given in the law 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspapez 
postage, (I¢cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued im 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than om 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—-For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four o: 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to grea, 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives iz 
eighteen months. 





Wasurneton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind 18 
the utmost expansion of the preser t age. J. 








